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Economy wave hits 
the good ship Budget 


S your advertising budget still safe and 

sound? Or have you listened to a long 
speech, with many ahems—followed by a 
very explicit memorandum to this effect: 
“Selling costs are eating up profits. Got to 
cut. Trim sails on advertising.” 


Good things sometimes—these sail trim- 
mings. Just means that you have to 
examine every item—every medium more 
carefully. In the end you'll find a list that 
will probably do just as big a job, much 
more economically. 


When the economy wave strikes—look 
first toward New York. Very probably 
you have followed the traditional lines in 
running your New York campaigns. You 
have considered this gigantic city as one 
market and have depended upon one, two, 
or a group of Metropolitan papers to win 
it for you. Of course, that’s the easiest 
way to spend a New York appropriation— 
and unquestionably, it brings results—but 
cost is another matter. 


A close study of New York City must 
show you that it cannot be considered as 


section of the city—Bronx and Upper 
Manhattan, you find well over a million 
people. A tremendous community in itself. 
Perhaps you just wave your hand and say, 
“Oh, well, our advertising in Metropolitan 
papers covers that!” But when the time 
comes that you have to examine both sides 
of your advertising dollars before spending 
them—we ask that you heed this invitation: 
Check up on the coverage of all Manhattan 
papers in this Million Market as against 
the dominance of The Home News. We 
will help you do it, preferably on the spot— 
you can make your own survey in an hour 
—we will furnish a car any day. Check 
up on actual returns from advertising. 
Make us prove that The Home News re- 
peatedly brings more results in this territory 
than all Metropolitan newspapers com- 
bined. Check our low rate, made possible 
by the fact that you are buying only a 
powerful concentration of circulation, in a 
limited territory. 


You can’t laugh off a Million. When 
you are ready for a new angle on “Buying 
New York,” we stand ready to prove that 


one market. It cannot be taken in one this is the easiest and the most economical 
bite. For instance—up in the Northern million to reach. 


THE HOME NEWS 


BRONX AND UPPER MANHATTAN 
373 East 148th Street, New York City. 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, Inc. 
Woolworth Building 
National Representatives 
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A MANUFACTURER TO 
HIS DEALERS 


The manufactnrer of a high-grade motor oil was convinced that 
the best way to help himself was to help his dealers. As he put it— 


“We owe it to our marketers to place (our) advertising in 
magazines that reach motorists of the type who realize the 
economy of buying the best motor oil available. 


“Investigation showed that the more than 1,600,000 families 
reached by Collier’s are ideal potential users of (our) Motor 
Oil. They are families of proven intelligence. They accept 
high-grade products and are influenced to a great extent 
by the messages found in their chosen magazine—Collier’s. 


‘In 1928 we have placed the main burden of our selling on 
the able shoulders of Collier’s, knowing that it could carry 
(our product) to a dominant position.” 


This manufacturer, like many others, recognizes that Collier’s 
editorial policy automatically weeds out the haphazard, “give- 
me-a-quart-of-oil” type of buyers. Its brief but widely varied 
articles, fiction and short departments appeal to vigorous, fast- 
thinking people, who buy intelligently—whether the purchase 
be made at the filling station or at the newsstand. And accep- 
tance by the leaders means dominance for any product. 


Manufacturers say Collier’s vitality is proved by its growth to 
over 1,600,000 circulation—with a 357 per cent increase in 
newsstand sales in less than three years. 


And they testify to Collier’s value in reaching the people who 
set the pace of national life... men and women who crave new 
ideas and new conveniences...the doers, the sellers and the 


buyers... Collier’s—for ACTION! 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


"Collier's » for ACTION" 


Now more than 1,000,000 
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HERE is one pe- 
culiar fact about Virginia and 
her neighbor states that is well 
worth noting. The farm-homes 
provide more than shelter from 
which to sally forth for the day’s 
work. They provide a place to 
“live.” 


Here in the days of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry the fine art of liv- 
ing reached its highest expres- 
sion. The desire for the finer 
things has persisted through the 
following generations. 


You will see here barns, silos, 
farm-machinery, but you will 
also see homes where luxuries of 


. 1928 are freely purchased. The 


house, its furniture, draperies, 
carpets, are always of at least as 
much importance as the barn. 


In both the famous old manor 
houses and in the newer farm- 
homes, the Southern Planter is a 
welcomed visitor. It has more 
than reader It has 
reader friendship. THE 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, Rich- 
mond, Va. Established 1840. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

J. Heritage Peters, president of 
the advertising agency of Coven- 
try, England, which bears his 
name, tells, in an interview with a 
staff writer, some of the things he 
has learned about selling cars in 
Great Britain. Mr. Peters’ agency 
has for thirteen years specialized in 
automotive and automotive acces- 
sory accounts. Page 197. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY RELATIONS 

An article which appeared in the 
June 30 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, called “A Sales Manager’s 
Reaction to Agency Solicitors,” in 
which a manufacturer criticized the 
sales tactics employed by agency 
representatives, struck a sympa- 
thetic vibration in the breast of 
James W. Critchfield, vice-presi- 
dent of Clark Brothers Chewing 
Gum Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Critchfield records his own experi- 
ences with agency solicitors in the 
article on page 195, and in a thor- 
oughly good-natured manner, issues 
some advice to agency men who 
are out scouting for new accounts. 
“Red Hot Solicitations That Left 
Us Cold.” 


GENERAL 

Through a study of national 
magazine advertising records and 
those of New York newspapers in 
their relationship to the volume of 
retail sales as reported in the cen- 
sus of distribution conducted by 
the Census Bureau of the United 
States Department of Commerce, a 
staff writer shows the distinct 
parallel existing between sales and 
advertising volume in the leading 
fields of business. Page 193. 


Acting on the theory that a large 
portion of the waste being charged 
up to many industries is due to a 
failure on the part of the manage- 
ment to realize the excessively high 
cost of obsolescent or obsolete in- 
dustrial equipment, the Department 
of Commerce at Washington has 
made arrangements for a National 
Survey of Industrial Equipment. 
What they hope to accomplish 
through the survey and what the 
findings will mean to sales man- 
agers in many lines, is explained 
by the Washington correspondent 
on page 200. 


MANAGEMENT 

Almost every well-known com- 
pany (and many that are known 
only locally) receives dozens of re- 
quests in a year’s time for dona- 
tions of cash, samples or merchan- 
dise for charity enterprises. Even 
granting that these enterprises are 
all worthy of support, what is to 
be done about answering them? H. 
R. Baker of the Miller Rubber 
Company describes his company’s 
policy in the matter of charity re- 
quests, pointing out the necessity 
for a definite policy in handling 
them. This concern has adopted 
the plan of having all such requests 
routed through the advertising de- 
partment. Page 188. 


ReETAIL SALES PROBLEMS 

Berkey & Gay, furniture manu- 
facturers of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, a short time ago held their 
first meeting for retail sales peo- 
ple. One hundred and nineteen 
persons attended the three-day 
meeting, 75 per cent of whom were 
retail salesmen. Twenty-one lec- 
tures, all delivered by experts in 
their lines, comprised the main 
part of the program, the main em- 
phasis being laid on the factors that 
stand for quality in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, plus practical 
ideas for presenting the quality 
sales appeal. Page 191. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

Half a million dollars in sales 
resulted from a two months’ drive 
on refrigerators, conducted by the 
Georgia Power Company of At- 
lanta. Plans for this campaign 
were started six months ahead of 
time to insure the maximum re- 
sults from the time and effort put 
into it. The campaign is described 
on page 198. 


The Auburn Automobile Com- 


pany recently conducted a “Show 
Me” week in thirteen leading 
metropolitan territories, with the 
result that 852 cars were sold 
against a quota set up for the drive, 
of 435. Roy H. Faulkner, vice- 
president of the company, in the 
leading article tells the details of 
the sales and advertising program 
through which this unusual record 
was made. One salesman in Cleve- 
land sold thirty-three cars during 
that single week. Page 185. 
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More and 


More Gains 
for the 


Transcript 


June 1928 
Total Display 
GAINED 
Lines 


35,343 


Year to Date 
Total Display 
GAINED 
Lines 


264,897 


Lineage figures for June add 
to the impressive gains made by 
the Transcript during 1928. 


The gains are particularly 
striking by comparison with the 
trend in Boston. All the other 
Boston papers, dailies and Sun- 
days combined, show substan- 
tial losses for the six months. 


Illustrating the value adver- 
tisers place on the Transcript’s 
quality circulation. 


2 


Boston Evening 
Transcript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS 


to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Los Angeles 
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A. C. Cronrite has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager for the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, 
Chicago; EpwArpd QUEBBEMAN, Western 
sales manager, and W. L. GREENLEY, di- 
vision sales manager for the metro- 
politan district at Chicago. 


T. R. Ercock, for the past five years 
secretary of the American Leather Pro- 
ducers, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed managing director. 


CHARLES E. JASEPH, for more than a 
score of years with the Blanchard 
Press, has been appointed manager of 
sales by the Brieger Press of New 
York. Mr. Jaseph is president of the 
Associated Printing Salesmen. 


A. H. Remsen, formerly new car 
sales manager for the West Philadel- 
phia Buick Company, and previously 
with Rickenbacker Motor Company, 
Studebaker Corporation and the Repub- 
lic Motor Truck Company, has joined 
Servel Sales, Inc., in charge of terri- 
tory and dealer. development, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Indiana. 

Mark D. Rowe, a former general 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Pure Oil Company, is now branch 
manager of the New York retail sales 
organization of Servel. 

A. T. Gotpinc, for several years ad- 
vertising manager of Ottenheimer 
Brothers, Inc., Baltimore, has joined 
Servel in an advertising and sales pro- 
motion capacity. 

GrEorGE L. Roacu, formerly district 
manager of Southern territory, and 
previously identified with Servel, has 
been appointed service managet, with 
headquarters at Evansville. He = suc- 
ceeds C, A. MILLER, who has been made 
special representative at Chicago. 


FREDERICK C. TuRNER, Jr., formerly 
with Artemus Ward, Inc., has joined 
Kleanair Radiator, Inc, as general 
sales manager. 

RutHRAuFF & RyAn, Inc., New York, 
have been appointed to handle the ac- 
count. Copy will be sent to local papers 
early this fall, and the advertising pro- 
gram will be expanded as fast as dis- 
tribution is obtained. 


Joun L. DuBreuit, for the past five 
years vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Phonograph 
Distributing Company, Sonora distribu- 
tors, operating branches in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fada Radio 
Company, Chicago. 
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Several executive changes have just 
been made in the merchandise depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

C. E. WItson, assistant manager of 
the Bridgeport works, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president. 

The organization, known as the sup- 
ply house division of the merchandise 
department, has been established as a 
separate department with the title sup- 
ply house department. H. B. TomMpKINS 
will act as manager, succeeding H. F. 
O’MALLEy, now president of the Lake 
States General Electric Supply Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A. L. Atkinson has been made man- 
ager of the cleaner sales section, a 
newly established section, and R. J. 
Heaney, manager of fan sales. D. C. 
Spooner, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of the publicity section, with the 
title of acting manager. 


H. F. JoHnson has been appointed di- 
rector of sales promotion of the Haynes 
Corporation, industrial engineers of 
Chicago. Mr. Johnson has been a mem- 
ber of the research and consultation 
staff of La Salle Extension University. 
The Haynes Corporation is the origi- 
nator of the Haynes Manit System, a 
wage incentive plan. 


GeorGE LitrLe has been made space 
buyer of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc. New York agency, succeeding 
John Hughes, resigned. Mr. Little, 
formerly office manager, has been with 
the company for twenty-five years. 


L. D. Seymour, chief engineer of Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager. 
CoLoNEL PAUL HENDERSON will continue 
as vice-president and general manager 
of the company, but will not be active 
in its routine work. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEArstT, the pub- 
lisher, sailed last Friday night on the 
Olympic for London and Paris. Later 
Mr. Hearst will go to Nauheim, Ger- 
many, for his health. 


R. B. MAssey, now assistant vice- 
president in charge of personnel of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, will be promoted 
to vice president to become directing 
head of the personnel department, 
August 1. The change takes effect on 
the retirement July 31 of Gerorce J. 
PrcK, now personnel vice president. 
Mr. Peck became seventy years of age 
on July 10 and automatically was placed 
on a pension. 
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NuMBER Four 


Sales Plannin? That Leaves 
Quotas Far Behind 


By ROY H. FAULKNER 


Vice-President, Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana 


N a single week 258 Auburn 
automobiles were sold in New 
York City. That same week 
one salesman in Cleveland, 

Ohio, personally sold thirty-three 
cars and actually delivered twenty- 
one of them before Saturday night. 
By so doing he led all the Auburn 
salesmen in thirteen leading cities 
in sales, even at the cost of sleeping 
two nights in his car and winding 


up the week with his feet so 
swollen that he could scarcely 
walk. The quota for these thir- 


teen cities that week was 435 cars; 
their final sales were 852 cars. 
Condensed briefly, these are the 
outstanding results of the “Show 
Me Week” campaign we promoted 
for the week of June 10 to June 17. 
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The drive was held only in the 
thirteen cities of Buffalo, New 
York, Hartford, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Fort Wayne, Albany and Boston. 
While we have no way of knowing 
exactly how many cars were sold 
in the previous high week of these 
thirteen cities collectively, we are 
certain that never before had they 
sold so much as half the number 
resulting from “Show Me Week.” 
And the campaign proved to us 
that intensive “curbstone”’ selling 
tactics are just as effective in the 
merchandising of cars as of any- 
thing else. 

As factory representatives we 
have always held that retail sales 


are as much our responsibility as 
they are the dealers’. We have lit- 
erally placed ourselves side by side 
with our dealers and salesmen on 
the “‘curbstone,” in actual contact 
with customers, because we feel 
that we cannot afford to overlook 
the fact, as so many do, that deal- 
ers are not our real market. It 
means nothing to sell cars to deal- 
ers unless they are turned over to 
consumers at once. Every car sold 
to a dealer must in turn be sold 
by him and then replaced before 
the transaction is profitable. Con- 
sequently we are probably even 
more concerned with a single re- 
tail sale than anyone else. 

But in order to maintain this 
constant replacement of cars in 


In some of the cities Auburn owners cooperated with 


dealers and distributors to the extent of giving demon- 
strations in their own cars. They posted signs on their 


glass doors and windows inviting pedestrians to “hop 


in and ride.” 
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dealers’ stocks, we must see to it 
that each dealer can keep cars moy- 
ing and, once he has set up his 
organization, that he increases the 
number of car sales with the same 
organization. That is, with the 
same manpower and the same over- 
head he must sell more units, 
thereby cutting down the selling 
cost on each individual unit. Last 
vear we cut down the selling cost 
from the factory to the dealer to 
1.7 per cent. Now we are en- 
deavoring to bring about a corres- 
ponding decrease in the selling 
cost from the dealer to the con- 
sumer. 


“Show Me Week” 


That effort took tangible form in 
our “Show Me Week” campaign. 
It was our first organized attempt 
to influence retail sales in such a 
comprehensive fashion. And the 
keynote of the campaign has been 
what we call the “psychology of 
action.” Everyone knows that the 
best way to make other men work 
hard is to work hard yourself. 
When I was selling lumber I would 
have lunch once in a while with a 
man who was perpetually in a 
hurry. He would take me to a 
restaurant and bolt his food so fast 
that, entirely unconsciously, I 
would eat as fast as he did and be- 
fore I knew it would find myself 
out on the street again, without any 
idea of what it was I had eaten. 

It is the same way with anything 
else. If a sales manager or a 
dealer is constantly busy—or even 
if he only acts as though he is busy, 
the effect will be noticed on every 
man working under him. The en- 
ergy he seems to be generating will 
make everyone around him ener- 
getic, too. In mapping out the 
campaign we purposely included as 
many things as possible to be done 
in each retail organization, so that 
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THE CAR ITSELF tiie ANSWER 


Drive the new A\IBURN and 
_make the Car show you _ 


One of the reasons why Buffalo took first prize among the thirteen cities par- 

ticipating in the Auburn “Show Me Week” drive was because the factory repre- 

sentatives on the job there seized this wrecked car as an opportunity to stage 

a dramatic demonstration of its safety features. After new wheels were put on 

the car following the accident it was driven back to town under its own power, 
affording a striking endorsement of the car 


the very effect of having a great 
many things to do would key the 
men up to a high pitch; would put 
them in the frame of mind to go 
out and do things. 


Test Campaign in Chicago 


Before launching “Show Me 
Week” in the thirteen cities men- 
tioned, we first staged a test cam- 
paign in Chicago, where we have 
our own direct factory branch and 
twenty-two dealers working under 
the central organizatien. The 
preparatory work was divided into 
eight steps, and as the campaign 
got under way there were eight 
other steps to be looked after, mak- 
ing a total of sixteen different 
things which had to be done in 
each organization and reported to 
the factory, and those sixteen 
things did not include the biggest 
part of the campaign, which was 
to make a larger number of calls 
than had ever been made in a sin- 
gle week before. 

The first thing was the letter I 
sent to every dealer and salesman 
working in the city of Chicago ter- 
ritory, to inform them of the 
week’s drive ahead of them. Then 
the Chicago factory representative 
called on every dealer personally, 
acquainting him more fully with all 
the details, and, on his return to 
headquarters, he made a typewrit- 
ten analysis of each dealer, includ- 
ing the number of cars he might 
be expected to sell, his attitude 
toward the campaign, the kind of 
a sales force he had, and every- 
thing else pertinent to a critical 
study of that particular organiza- 


tion. That was the third step. 
Finally we were ready for the 
fourth, which was a mass meeting 
of all dealers and their salesmen at 
the factory branch. 

That meeting was different from 
any the men had attended before. 
We had brought in hard, straight- 
backed chairs. We served nothing 
to eat or drink, and we had no 
entertainment. So far as enjoy- 
ment was concerned, the meeting 
must have been rated at zero, but 
we got right down to business and 
kept them there until the business 
was all attended to. As a matter 
of fact, the old, pleasant. sales con- 
vention, where everybody has a 
good time and gets up the next 
morning wondering “what it was 
that fellow talked about last night,” 
is a thing of the past. 


Things Begin to Happen 


Then things began happening in 
each dealer’s salesroom. A letter 
went out to all Auburn owners in 
the territory. Telegrams were 
sent to special lists of important 
stockholders and friends of the 
company asking their cooperation. 
We mailed proofs of the first 
newspaper advertisement to sales- 
men at their home addresses, and 
the first full-page advertisement 
appeared in the newspapers. 

By this time the excitement 
around the showrooms was fairly 
pronounced. The constant rush of 
phone calls, telegrams, advertising 
proofs, window display materials 
to be pasted in windows, demon- 
strations arranged and the constant 
posting of salesmen’s names and 
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Each salesman was given a bonus 
of $10 for each car he sold that 
week, which may have had no 
small part in whetting their en- 
thusiasm, but of almost equal im- 
portance was the feat of hanging 
up a good record beside their 
names on the board in their show- 
room, and of keeping abreast of 
the fast pace Auburn sales were 
setting in Chicago. 

Since most of us from the fac- 
tory were on hand in Chicago dur- 
ing the week, the matter of reports 
to be made and sent into the fac- 
tory was not as important as it be- 
came when we extended the cam- 
paign to the other thirteen cities in- 


Since officials of the company are convinced that the car 

itself is the best salesman, they made “Show Me Week” 

an occasion for more demonstrations than had ever been 

made in a single week before. And how well they showed 

the Missourians is indicated by the fact that 852 cars 

were sold that week in the thirteen cities where the cam- 
paign was held 


We have proven that 
all a salesman has to 
do to sell Auburn cars 
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ad then if they weren’t convinced that was put on in their own territory. (Continued on page 220) 


Miller Rubber Puts the Skids 
Under Charity Advertisin3 


NE of the most menacing 

problems that business in- 

herited from the World 

War period, along with 
the “flu,” shell-shock and sophisti- 
cation, is the ever growing “gim- 
mes.” This is not intended as an 
unkindly thrust at a growing habit 
of religious, charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions, numbering ten 
thousand-and-one, that besiege 
business, especially national adver- 
tisers, with never ending requests 
for free goods to help them finance 
some kind of charitable or benevo- 
lent work or other. © This article 
will merely try to outline and ex- 
plain the vast proportions that the 
“gimmes” have reached and set 
forth the plan that one manufactur- 
ing institution has evolved to cour- 
teously but firmly decline to con- 
tribute. 


An Endless Procession 


The idea of contributing to char- 
ity and other aids reached its su- 
preme height of benevolence during 
the World War and an infinite va- 
riety of drives have been inflicted 
upon the long suffering business 
man ever.since. We will enter only 
briefly into the question of sincer- 
ity of the persons or organizations, 
whose total is enormous, that are 
afflicted with the gimmes. We be- 
lieve that in nine cases out of ten 
the purpose for which funds ob- 
tained from the sale of free goods 
is to be used is a good and worthy 
cause. We believe that the men 
and women who are supporting the 
drive or whatnot are sincere and 
earnest and are engaged in praise- 
worthy work. But each one does 
not know that he is only one of the 
multiplied thousands that are con- 
stantly hammering at the door of 
the business man or flooding the 
mails with petitions for free goods. 

John Jones, of Plunketville, reads 
that a certain manufacturing con- 
cern is capitalized at so many mil- 
lions; that this concern’s earnings 
last year were so much and that the 
president, his wife and beautiful 
daughter are touring Europe or 
some other continent. Immediately 
Mr. Jones is possessed with an il- 
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The Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 


On checkin’ up on the 
requests made by reli- 
gious and charitable 
organizations for free 
goods, The Miller Rub- 
ber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, discovered they 
were receiving some 
3000 of these a year. 
Now all such communi- 
cations are turned over 
to the advertising de- 
partment to be politely 
but firmly refused, and 
the time spent in diplo- 
matically answering ten 
or more of them a day is 
charged up to “3ood will.” 


luminating idea. Here is a big con- 
cern that is making lots of money. 
Its president is a very rich man. 
Surely he will not hesitate to con- 
tribute quite a nice little lot of free 
goods to help Mr. Jones in the 
good work providing turkey din- 
ners for the poor and needy in his 
community. 

Mr. Jones, who is probably well- 
known in his home town and who 
prides himself on his unselfish ef- 
forts to better the conditions of the 
poor, has still another bright idea 
that he will incorporate in his let- 
ter. Instead of making it a begging 
letter he will show the manufac- 
turer how the sale of his free goods 
at Mr. Jones’ charity bazaar will be 
a fine bit of advertising. It will 
make the local public better ac- 
quainted with the manufacturer’s 
goods and increase his trade. 
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Then with real business instinct 
he conceives still another addition 
to his plan to strengthen his plea 
for free goods. He goes down to 
the local dealer in this manufactur- 
er’s goods and gets the dealer’s en- 
dorsement of his plan. Armed with 
this and a good argument to show 
that his proposition contains ad- 
vertising merits, he writes his letter 
with complete confidence that the 
goods will be forthcoming. Per- 
haps he petitions half a hundred 
manufacturers in this same way. 


A War-Time Hangover 


Now Mr. Jones, who is proud of 
his ingenuity in rounding up free 
goods to sell for his worthy char- 
ity, is ignorant of the fact that the 
manufacturer has probably spent 
all the money in local and national 
advertising in that particular com- 
munity that good business will 
stand. He has probably aided the 
local dealer or dealers in the usual 
variety of local advertising all that 
business in that town warrants. An- 
other thing that Mr. Jones does 
not know, which is the most impor- 
tant and alarming of all the factors 
in the gimme problem, is that the 
manufacturer received several let- 
ters very suniiar to Mr. Jones’ let- 
ter in the same mail. Perhaps, in 
that same mail, ten other persons 
or institutions will ask for the same 
quantity of the same goods, or sim- 
ilar goods, that Mr. Jones asked 
for. Without going into dollars 
and cents cost it can be easily seen 
that profits in that department 
would go to charity if each petition 
were accorded the reception that its 
writer expects. 

Persons outside of a manufactur- 
ing concern have but faint idea of 
the amount of goods that a large 
manufacturing institution is asked 
for by the various gimmes over the 
country. If Mr. Jones had the 
slightest idea of the number of re- 
quests for free goods that claimed 
attention with his on the day of his 
arrival, he would have hesitated to 
write the letter. However, there is 
a peculiar phase of psychology that 
sometimes convinces each petitioner 
that his cause is the most worthy 
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and therefore should be given pref- 
erence. 

Since the gimme habit is peculiar 
to this age in its unprecedented ex- 
treme, and is the result of a war 
fever and war practice, one cannot 
be harsh in pointing out the evils 
that arise from it. It has been our 
experience, or it has been our opin- 
ion at least, that 99 per cent of our 
requests received have been made 
with a bona fide desire to help a 
worthy cause and with the convic- 
tion that the donor receives value. 
equal to the cost of the goods, in 
advertising. For that reason it is 
more difficult to explain the reason 
we cannot contribute in a manner 
‘that will carry conviction and leave 
the petitioner in the fair and proper 
frame of mind. 

The recent decision to make our 
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Illustration by Lazarnick 


National advertisers are the ones to whom the “gimme” letters are usually 

sent, and while there is no available method of accurately computing the total 

amount that would be obtained from the sale of free goods, it is not unreason- 
able to believe that it wowld mount into millions of dollars annually 


advertising department the clearing 
house for all these requests pro- 
duced a centralized check on re- 
quests for free goods that disclosed 
the enormous proportions they have 
reached in our own business. Until 
this decision such requests were 
referred to the departmental head 
of each sales division, with the re- 
sult that the right hand knew noth- 
ing of what the left hand was do- 
ing. 

Then, when the plan was put into 
force that sent every request for 
free goods to the advertising de- 
partment, regardless of how large 
or small the request might be, it 
was learned that granting requests 
for free goods produced an item of 
expense that had reached alarming 
proportions. We will average 
about ten letters each day that ask 
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for almost anything in the rubber 
line from a small piece of crude 
gum rubber to a large automobile 
tire. However, most of the re- 
quests are for inflated rubber toys 
and souvenirs. We had not realized 
the aggregate extent to which these 
requests had gone and the amount 
that various departments are asked 
to contribute each year. Granting 
an occasional request from each 
sales department seems a matter of 
small note, but the total is stagger- 
ing. 

The majority of our requests for 
free goods come from churches and 
various divisions of church societies 
of which there are many. Missions, 
lodges, charitable organizations, 
schools and school societies, com- 
munity organizations and many oth- 
ers go to make up the huge total 
that floods the mails with petitions. 
to contribute to their local chari- 
ties and incidentally obtain some 
valuable advertising—or vice versa. 

Something of the amount that a 
national advertiser would give if he 
granted the request of every peti- 
tioner may be imagined if we use 
only the churches for illustration. 
If you will figure the number of 
religious denominations there are 
in this country and the many auxil- 
iary divisions of each denomination,. 
among which ladies’ aid societies are. 
prominent, you have some idea of 
what only churches request. Add 
all the other organizations to the 
churches and it is easy to account 
for the 3,000 or more requests that 
we receive each year for free 
goods. If we granted all the re- 
quests that reach us for toys only, 
our toy department would not be 
able to operate with a profit. That 
sounds extreme, but it is a fact. 

Numerous requests that reach us: 
are multigraphed, indicating that 
we are one among a number who. 
are being asked to contribute free 
goods to some charitable enterprise 
or other. Information reaching us 
indicates that national advertisers 
are generally the concerns to whom 
the gimme letters are sent. While 
there is no available method of ac- 
curately computing the _ total 
amount that would be obtained 
from the sale of free goods it is 
not unreasonable to believe that it 
would mount well into millions of 
dollars annually. 

Since clearing these requests has. 
become a function of our advertis- 
ing department we have made it a 
policy to refuse all requests, with 
but very few exceptions. We take 
into consideration the motive that 
prompted the request, and answer 
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it with a personal letter declining 
to contribute in a courteous manner, 
explaining as best we can why we 
have declined to contribute. We 
believe that this is the best policy, 
although answering ten or more let- 
ters of this kind each business day 
requires considerable time. But we 
believe that our honest attempt to 
retain the good will results in a 
profitable use of that time. 

We do not believe that it is a 
good policy to ignore the requests 
regardless of how small the place 
or how comparatively insignificant 
the organization making the request 
may be. Frankly we would like to 
help all worthy causes but we can- 
not do so and conduct our business 
along accepted lines. There are 
rare exceptions so outstanding, un- 
usual and so decidedly worthy that 
we cannot refuse. However, these 
requests are exceedingly rare and 
even then it is seldom that we feel 
able to meet the request without 
some curtailment. 


A Typical Letter 


Frankly, business response to 
charity or allied causes is a prob- 
lem. Disappointment and lack of 
insight into business principles that 
must be observed to enable the con- 
cern to exist combine to. create a 
wrong impression in persons or or- 
ganizations who have made the re- 
quests. It seems that the only way 
to equitably solve the problem is 
for corporations to decline charita- 
ble requests, trusting that local 
charities will evolve some good 
plan by which local means will be 
able to do the work. 

Here is an example of one type 
of letter we received from women 
.church-workers : 

“The ladies of the 
church are putting on an Advertis- 
ing Fair in the near future. 

“Same will be held in a building 
with ample floor space for the ar- 
rangement of booth display. At- 
tendants will be in charge of the 
booths who will distribute your ad- 
vertising matter to the visitors. 

“After several days run of the 
display, the goods will be sold for 
the benefit of the ladies who are 
raising money toward their pledge 
-for the building of a new church to 
replace the one that burned down 
a few years ago. 

“We wish to solicit your firm for 
any amount of any article that you 
would care to advertise, and at the 
same time benefit the building fund 
of our new church now being erect- 
ed. 

“We will handle any amount of 

- advertising matter or anything to 
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improve the booth which is making 
the display. 

“This letter is being sent to man- 
ufacturers of all nationally adver- 
tised goods. 

“Can we count on you to display 
and advertise some of your prod- 
uct?” 

This is how we answered it: 

“Dear Madam: We appreciate 
the interest you have evidenced in 
Miller products, in inviting us to 
participate in your advertising fair. 

“We have recently received fa- 
vorable comment of the popularity 
of our products in your city, from 
our dealers. 

“However, because of the popu- 
larity of some of our special lines, 
such as inflated toys, balls, bath 
caps, etc., requests for souvenirs 
and for advertising fairs have be- 
come so numerous that it has been 
necessary, in self-protection, to 
adopt a policy of not participating 
in such enterprises. 

“Our Toy and Sundry depart- 
ments will be glad, however, to 
quote you prices on any of our reg- 
ular lines of goods. It would be 
obviously unfair to our dealers in 
your city to deliver goods to you 
on any other than a purchase basis. 
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We wish you every success in 
building your church.” 

Here is a reproduction of an- 
other solicitation with a dealer 
tie-up: , 

“Gentlemen: We beiieve that we 
can distribute some of your prod- 
ucts to your decided advantage 
here during the state convention 


ries new ee es lodge. We have 
taken the matter up with your 
OTe ee , your local dealer 


here, who is a member of our 
lodge, and he is very much in favor 
of that method of advertising. He 
has given us his permission to use 
his endorsement of our plan. 

“Will you send us the largest 
amount you can of some of your 
toy souvenirs without cost to us. 
We are sure that you will be more 
than repaid in the advertising that 
you will get from their distribu- 
tion.” 

This letter was answered in 
much the same manner as the let- 
ter to the ladies of the church ex- 
cept that we explained that we had 
never found that method of adver- 
tising profitable and had never been 
able to check the results which we 
are able to do on all other forms 
of advertising. 


Average Advertisin?, Man’s 
Salary $6,399, Says Survey 


The average salary of advertising 
men in Detroit is $6,399—although there 
are more advertising men there in the 
$3,000-$3,999 group than in any other 
classification—it is indicated by a cross- 
section “analysis of Detroit advertising 
personnel” prepared by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of 
Detroit, and summarizing replies from 
182 men of various ages and holding 
various positions with retail and na- 
tional advertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers there. 

Thirty of the 182 men questioned 
were in the $3,000-$3,999 classification ; 
27 were earning from $4,000 to $4,999. 
It is an interesting fact that almost 
50 per cent more were listed in the 
$5,000-$5,999 and $6,000-$6,999 classifica- 
tions than in $2,000-$2,499 and the 
$2,500-$2,999 groups. 

Thirty-nine of the 182 men—or about 
22 per cent—were making more than 
$10,000 a year. 

More advertising men are between the 
ages of 30 and 34 than in any other 
age group, the survey showed. The 
total for the group is 49, or 588 per 
cent. The 25-29 group is numbered 42, 
and the 35-39 group, 36. Only one of 
the men was under twenty, and only 4 
were more than 50 

The peak of an advertising man’s 
earning capacity is reached in his forty- 
first and forty-second year, it is pointed 
out. At this period the average of the 
nine men of these ages questioned was 
$10,722. 

Thirty-six per cent of the men were 


college graduates. Twenty-seven per 
cent had attended college but did not 
graduate. Twenty-two per cent were 
high school graduates. Ten had attend- 
ed high school but did not graduate, 
and 4 per cent finished the eighth grade 
only. 

Thirty-five per cent of the men ques- 
tioned gained their advertising experi- 
ence through selling; 15 per cent through 
newspaper work; 11 per cent, finance; 
7.1, manufacturing; 6.6, in accounting; 
while printing, clerical work, teaching 
and engineering followed in that order. 

The survey was conducted under the 
direction of Lyndon O. Brown, profes- 
sor of marketing at the university, and 
Lester K. Kirk, head of the statistical 
department of the bureau. 

A final report covering as completely 
as possible all persons engaged in ad- 
vertising in Detroit will be published 
later, Mr. Brown said. 

It has also been decided immediately 
to proceed to carry out the study on a 
national basis upon completion of the 
Detroit survey, according to Mr. Brown. 
“The University of Detroit,’ he ex- 
plained, “will supervise the conduct of 
the work on a national scale, making 
all analyses in our research laboratory.” 


Austin J. Ford Dies 


Austin J. Ford, one of the publishers 
of the Irish World, New York City. 
died suddenly in New York Monday 
night. 
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Berkey & Gay Train Retail 
Salesmen to Sell Quality 


As in so many other 
lines, the furniture busi- 
ness is honeycombed 
with price competition 
to such an extent that the 
quality manufacturers 
often find their dealers 
unable to cope with 
low quality lines. 
Realizing, that the re- 
tailer’s salesmen are 
helpless unless they 
know the difference be- 
tween the best and the 
cheapest, Berkey & Gay 
held a school for retail 
salesmen which was so 
successful that it will 
be repeated with three 
times the attendance. 


NDICATIVE of present 

conditions and of the trend in 

modern merchandising was the 

action of Berkey & Gay, fur- 
niture manufacturers, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in promoting a 
“Retail Salesmen’s Conference” at 
the factory recently, the first effort 
of the kind ever made by a furni- 
ture manufacturer to educate those 
whose task it is to sell the product 
to the ultimate consumer. 

For the past three years the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been hold- 
ing a “National Retail Furniture 
Institute” at the close of the sum- 
mer market, when dealers and buy- 
ers from all over the country are in 
the city to look over the new things 
and to make their purchases, but 
this institute is for the instruction 
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Is YOUR HOME A PERSONAL ASSET 


of the dealers themselves and 
concerns itself primarily with the 
problems of management. 

The “Retail Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence,” promoted by Berkey & 
Gay alone, was held for the benefit 
of retail furniture salesmen and 
small store managers, and was de- 
voted exclusively to such instruc- 
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The “Furniture Stvle Book”, a beauti- 
fully prepared 42-page book, printed 
throughout in two colors, with a front- 
ispiece in four, is mailed buyers who 
send in inquirtes stimulated by Berkey 
Gay’s national advertising 


tion as was thought to be most 
needed by those who do the actual 
selling on the floor. 
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To educate retail dealers to a fuller appreciation of 
the quality sales points in Berkey & Gay furniture, 
the company issues a house organ. 
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It contains many 


sales and advertising ideas which other companies have 


The conference was conceived by 
Oliver A. Wallace and S. M. Kin- 
ney, advertising manager and sales 
manager, respectively, of Berkey 
& Gay, and was planned to meet 
the needs of retail furniture sales- 
men which have arisen in recent 
years as a result of the sweeping 
changes that have been taking place 
in furniture merchandising. 

Furniture is sold to the consumer 
these days largely by advertising. 
One doesn’t buy furniture on the 
inspiration of the moment; instead, 
one plans for months or even years. 
And all the while, one watches the 
newspaper and other advertise- 
ments of the local furniture deal- 
ers, looking for just the right thing, 
at the right price, on the right 
terms. 

The result of this condition was 
inevitable. Popular-price, credit- 
everybody furniture stores have in- 
creased greatly in number and size, 
and they are usually aggressive 
merchandisers, to say the least. 
They advertise extensively, em- 
ploying big display space, hand- 
some art work, all the superlatives 
in the dictionary, and “come-on” 
prices. Even an expert can’t de- 
tect the difference between their 
merchandise and that of a better 


found successful in merchandising their goods 


store from looking at the cuts in 
the ads, and their prices, of course, 
are very low—at least in the ad- 
vertisements. 

Worse still, this kind of adver- 
tising attracts large numbers of 
people who can’t tell the difference 
between their merchandise and that 
of a better store when they see it. 

And finally, it too often happens 
that the salesman in the better store 
can’t tell them the difference, even 
if he gets a chance to do so. 

High-pressure selling methods 
and liberal credit terms do the rest. 

One of the chief purposes of this 
conference, then, was to give retail 
furniture salesmen such instruction 
as would enable them to tell their 
prospects the difference hetween 
the product they sell and that of 
the “gyp” next door who shouts to 
heaven about his “astounding 
values.” 

On the other hand, many women 
nowadays know more about furni- 
ture and interior decoration than 
the average furniture salesman. 
They read magazine articles on 
how to furnish the home; they 
study styles and materials; they 
even take correspondence courses 
in interior decoration. They know 
more about furniture than they did 


a decade or so ago, and it takes a 
more intelligent, more alert type of 
salesman to serve them acceptably. 

Knowledge of the product is the 
crying need of retail furniture 
salesmen. 

“But where is the salesman to 
obtain this knowledge?” Oliver A. 
Wallace asks. “There are no 
schools, colleges, or universities 
that offer courses of practical in- 
struction in modern retail furniture 
salesmanship. There are numerous 
courses in interior decoration, of 
course, but they are not calculated 
to meet the needs of the furniture 
salesman. The school of experi- 
ence is the only one available, and 
that is a long course as well as a 
haphazard one. 

“Berkey & Gay have given seri- 
ous thought to this question, and it 
seemed to us that if we could give 
our dealers’ salesmen a fairly clear 
background knowledge of furniture 
design and style, fundamentals of 
good construction and finish, some 
understanding of woods and deco- 
rations, and a workable apprecia- 
tion of the principles of interior 
decoration, this would go a long 
way toward solving the problem. 
To round out the course we in- 
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What Is the Ratio Between 
Sales and Advertisin?,? 


O question is more puzzling 
N to observers of sales and 

advertising and none is 
more frequently asked than the 
question which concerns itself in 
general terms with the statistical 
relation between the two. It is 
easy to produce figures of adver- 
tising expenditures and sales in 
particular cases which indicate, if 
they do not prove beyond perad- 
venture of doubt, that disposal of 
goods in large quantity is the nat- 
ural sequel to energetic action to 
make known the wares offered and 
places in which they can be bought. 
But when it comes to collecting 
facts wherewith to establish a gen- 
eral rule of approved practice or 
wise counsel the inquirer finds him- 
self in difficulties. 

The case of advertising is 
demonstrable on the strength of 
innumerable citations which, in ac- 
cordance with scientific research, 
are properly regarded as the sound 
foundation of a general principle. 
It is the talley sheets that are at 
fault. 

We know what is spent in most 
of the magazines, the Denney 
National Advertising Records be- 
ing dependable and _ reasonably 
comprehensive. The census of re- 
tail distribution in eleven typical 
cities gives us a fair cross section 


Astudy has been made of 
the national magazine 
advertising, records and 
those of the New York 
newspapers in their re- 
lationship to the retail 
sales reported in the 
census of eleven typical 
cities in the United 
States. Despite inaccu- 
racies due to a difference 
in grouping, of commodi- 
ties and character of 
advertising, the relation- 
ship is remarkably close. 


of store sales. But there is as yet 
no means of ascertaining anything 
like the exact facts about news- 
paper advertising as a whole or by 
classifications. Measures are now 
under way to make good this de- 
ficiency, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that they will be carried out 
on a broad scale before completion 
of the national census of distribu- 


tion, which is to be taken in 1930, 
provided Congress passes the cen- 
sus bill intact at its next session. 
For as far as newspapers are con- 
cerned much of the value of that 
census will be lost if their part of 
the picture is not available at that 
time. 

Meantime, however, we are not 
wholly destitute of information on 
the subject, and athough existing 
data are limited in scope, they are 
not without suggestive value. As 
an example of what can be done in 
studies of this character, we can 
take the advertising records of 
newspapers in any large city. In 
New York these records have been 
compiled over a number of years 
in the common interest of all the 
newspaper publishers. The lineage 
is broken down into groupings that 
are commonly recognized, and 
while they do not in all respects 
coincide with those used by Denney 
for the magazines, they are suf- 
ficiently alike in some of the main 
lines. 

There may be objection on the 
ground that New York is unlike all 
other cities on account of its size 
and population characteristics. But 
where the satisfaction of human 
needs and desires is concerned peo- 
ple are pretty much the same 
wherever they are to be found, in 


Mazgazine Advertising, Percentages Compare With Sales Percentages 


P cio Retail Sales in 11 Cities*\New York Newspaper 
Magazine Advertising in 1927 in 1926 Advertising in 1927 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Classifications Amount all Commo- Amount Per Cent | Amount in | All Com- 
Spent dity Adver- of Total Lines modity Ad- 
tising vertising 
Foods and beverages................ $30,279,347 17.24 $1,204,096,400 28.51 5,690,526 5.00 
Nai ay ue 6 isan wile na 28,808,349 16.41 254,100 12.10 9,170,438 8.00 
Drugs and Toilet.................... 27,635,859 15.74 140,651,400 3.33 3,451,342 3.00 
House Furniture and Furnishings...| 18,129,319 10.32 415,769,100 9.84 7,820,725 7.67 
Building material................... 10,353,522 5.90 190,638,800 4.51 870,791 0.76 
Clothing and dry goods ............. 9,258,256 5.27 896,967,400 21.24 51,687,127 44.95 
Radio and Musical Instruments..... 7,576,938 4.31 60,104,400 1.42 7,277,479 6.33 
Pub]ishers (Books and Magazines)... 5,489,189 3.13 46,353,000 1.10 3,092,551 2.69 
pL ere rr re eee 51,678,235 758,274,510 17.95 73,739,840 
0 er ee eee rr $190,209,014 $4,224,109,000 100.00 162,800,819 
Advertising of Commodities......... $175,589,241 92.32 114,974,555 70.62 
Non-commodity Advertising......... 14,619,773 7.68 47,826,364 29.38 


*Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, Missouri, Providence, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, 


Illinois. and Syracuse. 
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America at all events. This is 
shown by the absence of marked 
discrepancies in the buying habits 
of populations of the widely scat- 
tered cities dealt with by the cen- 
sus of distribution. The commodity 
sales in Atlanta were not found 
to be greatly unlike those of 
Denver, nor were striking dissimi- 
larities discovered between the 
purchases of the Rhode Island 
cities and those of San Francisco. 
The relevancy of the New York 
figures is not weakened, moreover, 
by the fact that the population of 
that city is within less than a 
million of the combined popula- 
tion of the eleven cities in which 
the census takers operated and that 
much of its immediate environs is 
urban rather than suburban. 


Classifications Differ 
LLOWANCE must be made 


for essential differences be- 
tween newspaper and magazine 
advertising. In the magazine dis- 
tinct commodity classifications are 
comparatively easy and all the ad- 
vertising is national. Most of this 
advertising is by manufacturers or 
large distributors of stock possess- 
ing one character. 

The newspapers, which carry a 
‘preponderance of local advertising, 
much of which is of goods having 
national distribution, are used 
largely by stores, notably depart- 
ment stores, offering a wide variety 
of articles. Nationally branded 
wares stand cheek by jowl with all 
sorts of merchandise of domestic 
or foreign origin, with and without 
distinctive mark, all advertised in 
New York within the local classi- 
fication. For this reason it is im- 
possible to segregate newspaper 
advertising on any strict com- 
modity basis. 

While the magazines, further- 
more, advertise particular com- 
modities for the most part, the 
newspapers are not only employed 
for this purpose to some extent, as 
well as to call attention to stores 
and their contents of every descrip- 
tion, but also for all sorts of 
services and non-commodity trans- 
actions. 

In the Denney classifications of 
magazine advertising only three are 
specified which have no relation to 
commodity sales noted in the 
census—travel and amusements, 
schools, and financial and insurance. 
All but seven and a half per cent 
of the magazine advertising is of 
commodities if we disregard the 
small miscellaneous group. 

The advertising classifications of 
the New York newspapers, on the 
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other hand, contain no less than 
fifteen in which commodities have 
no part and to which nearly thirty 
per cent of the newspaper adver- 
tising is devoted. It has seemed 
fair, therefore, to express advertis- 
ing percentage in terms of all 
advertising of commodities only in- 
stead of all advertising. 

Obviously, the items in the ac- 
companying analyses of advertising 
in the two sets of mediums are not 
comparable. For the sake of uni- 
formity, however, the analyses 
have been keyed to the sales fig- 
ures, compiled as nearly as possible 
according to census groupings. 
Foods and beverages cover a wide 
range, not always exactly couter- 
minous in sales and advertising 
columns, but nearly enough alike 
for the practical purposes of such 
a study as this. 

The item of clothing and dry 
goods is subject to most correction, 
as far as the newspapers are con- 
cerned, since it necessarily includes 
department stores, whose stock is 
by no means limited to wearing ap- 
parel, as well as men’s wear and 
women’s specialty shops. Boots 
and shoes are excluded because in 
the magazine classification they are 
combined with bags and trunks. 
Similar complications prevent fur- 
ther extension of the list. 


Ratios Remarkably Close 


HE fact that the magazine ad- 

vertising is recorded in dollars 
spent while the newspaper adver- 
tising is reported in lines used does 
not affect ratios. 

Examination of the magazine 
table discovers the interesting fact 
that four classifications—foods and 
beverages, automotive, drugs and 
toilet goods, and house furniture 
and furnishings—account for 55 
per cent of the advertising and are 
credited with 54 per cent of the 
sales in the eleven cities. This is 
all the more remarkabe in view of 
the relatively largely place filled by 
drugs and toilet articles in the 
advertising column, due to the 
tendency of many drug manufac- 
turers, especially those producing 
proprietary articles, to depend 
chiefly on advertising for the sale 
of their goods. 

Food and beverages lead in both 
columns. The very large percent- 
age of sales is attributable to the 
preponderance of necessities of life 
in this category, many of which 
are not directly advertised to any 
considerable extent. Magazine ad- 
vertising of foods is mainly of 
branded package articles. In the 
case of clothing and dry goods, in 


which the percentage of sales is far 
above the percentage of magazine 
advertising, the explanation is to be 
found in the local character of 
most of the sales promotion effort 
in their behalf, as we shall see 
when we come to the analysis of 
newspaper advertising. 

As practically all automotive 
products are widely advertised, it 
is not surprising to find that the 
sales and advertising percentage in 
this important classification are 
not far apart. The same is true 
of house furniture and furnishings. 

In other classifications where 
both sales and magazine advertis- 
ing are in smaller ratios there is no 
evidence of any general rule. 


Department Store Factor 


HE great number of outlets 

for commodities sold at re- 
tail and the commanding position 
of the department stores as general 
emporiums forbid dogmatic infer- 
ences from the compilation of 
newspaper advertising figures in re- 
lation to city sales. In the eleven 
cities department store sales are 
14.6 per cent of all sales at retail 
and there is reason to suppose that 
in New York, where they have a 
third of all the commodity adver- 
tising, the ratio is much larger— 
Chicago’s department stores do 
17.89 per cent of the retail trade 
of that city. The women’s special- 
ty shops add more than 7 per cent 
to the item of clothing advertising, 
and the shops for men’s wear con- 
tribute 4 per cent. The resulting 
sales can be only guessed, but the 
earning statements published by 
some of the New York stores in- 
dicate that these large and persist- 
ent advertising expenditures pay 
handsomely. 

Automobile advertising bulks 
largest in percentage of single 
commodity New York newspaper 
advertising, but seems dispropor- 
tionate to city sales judged by the 
census figures. Something of the 
same sort appears in the relation 
of furniture advertising to sales, 
owing no doubt to the large furni- 
ture sales made by the department 
stores, 

The disparity in the case of radio 
and musical instruments is the 
other way about, but radio sales in 
New York are very much larger 
than in some of the other cities. 
Food advertising in the newspapers 
is surprisingly light in relation to 
sales, Owing. apparently to the 
strong hold of the women’s mag- 
azines in this field, a remark which 
applies also to drug and toilet ad- 
vertising. 
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Red Hot Solicitations 
That Left Us Cold 


By JAMES W. CRITCHFIELD 


Vice President, Clark Brothers Chewing Gum Company 


After listening to dozens of solicitations this ad- 
vertising director wonders how advertisin?, agencies 
can present other people’s products and services 
effectively when they made such a poor showin3, 
of sales ability in selling their own services. 


HE background of this lit- 
tle drama is a financially 
strong and growing organ- 
ization. A business that 1s 
almost national in scope. A de- 
cision to advertise. A $500,000 ap- 
propriation and a rumor that an 
agency is soon to be selected. 

Then came the army ot agency 
solicitors. They arrived singly and 
in pairs. Some were armed with 
maps, charts and exhibits, while 
others depended entirely upon their 
“sift o’ gab.” Solicitations ranged 
from simple presentation of facts to 
sloppy outpourings of sheer bun- 
combe. 

The representative of a_ well- 
known New York agency dropped 
in to find out if we would be will- 
ing to consider an idea he had in 
mind, if put in shape for presenta- 
tion. He was told to go ahead, 
provided there would be no obliga- 
tion on our part. Within a week 
he was back with copy and art 
work. The art work was good. 
The copy was well written, but 
based entirely upon a historical un- 
truth. 

The theme of the copy was that 
much of the popularity and appeal 
of the Southern belle of a half- 
century ago could be attributed to 
the use (in its wild state) pf one of 
the ingredients of our product. This 
is not true and Southern people 
know it. In the North, a few 
might believe it, but the idea is so 
far-fetched that I’m afraid most of 
them would laugh at us. 

The same man told us that he 
was servicing three accounts, and 
that he could handle just one more. 
Rather boastfully he told us what 


he earned (7) last year in salary 
and commissions from the three ac- 
counts. It was a large sum. He 
could hardly be considered an ob- 
ject of charity, so we are still puz- 
zled as to why he introduced that 
aS an important reason for giving 
him the account. It would be more 
interesting to us to know what his 
efforts were doing for his clients. 

It is hard for most new adver- 
tisers to understand why there 
should be a fixed commission paid 
to agencies by publishers. They 
can’t see the justice of the 15 per 
cent on $500,000 when they know 
of $75,000 accounts which require 
as much creative work and are ac- 
cepted as eagerly on a 15 per cent 
basis. They wonder what addition- 
al service will be delivered on the 
larger account. 

The first thing some of our offi- 
cials thought when the agency man 
mentioned his personal income was 
“Aha, there’s where a big slice of 
the agency commission goes! We 
could hire four good men for that 
amount.” The seasoned advertiser 
understands the many ways in 
which the agency can earn its com- 
missions, but I can picture no situa- 
tion that would make it advisable 
for agency representatives to boast 
of their incomes. 

Another well-known agency 
evolved a plan which we were as- 
sured would revolutionize the in- 
dustry. They were careful to 
stress the point that they didn’t be- 
lieve in submitting ideas, as it is 
against the rules of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, of which they are members. 
Nevertheless, they went to consid- 
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It was this article, “A Sales Manager’s 
Reactions to Agency Solicitors,” appear- 
ing in the June 30 issue of Sates Man- 


AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 
which started all the talk about agency 
solicitation. Mr. Critchfield out in Pitts- 
burgh read it and it brought to mind the 
experience he and his company had re- 
cently had when they voted a $500,000 
appropriation for advertising. So he sat 
down and dictated this story, defining 
some of the specific points on which he 
takes issue with agency men. 


erable expense to make designs, 
write copy and present the propo- 
sition. If they had taken the time 
to study our business a bit they 
would have known that it wouldn’t 
work with our product. With some 
other line it might. 

Two of the principals of the 
organization presented the idea. 
There were three or four things 
which would make the plan imprac- 
tical. One was the fact that it 
would involve a radical change in 
our packing and greatly increase 
the costs of operation. The idea 
had been tried before in a little dif- 
ferent form by another manufac- 
turer and proved to be a failure. 

If any plan is weak it can be 
strengthened only by recognizing 
and admitting its weakness and 
seeking a way to correct it. To 
make it workable it is sometimes 
necessary to “pick it to pieces” and 
put it back together in a little dif- 
ferent manner. The agency took 
the attitude that their plan was per- 
fect. After two or three imprac- 
tical features had been pointed out 
one of the men accused us of being 
afraid of being “sold” something. 
The interview resolved itself into 
an argument which ended by one 
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of the agency principals childishly 
threatening to sell the plan to 
someone else. We were perfectly 
willing to have him take. his idea 
and disagreeable disposition else- 
where. We wanted an advertising 
agency, not a sparring partner! 

Another agency owner admitted 
that he could not handle the ac- 
count with his present force, but 
assured us that as soon as the ac- 
count was placed with him he 
would secure men experienced in 
advertising our particular product. 
In the first place, such men are de- 
cidedly scarce. In the second place; 
we want to know what we’re buy- 
ing, whether it be agency service 
or something else. 


“Canned” Talker Trips 


The salesman of one of the 
larger agencies, having an unusual 
system for breaking up the country 
territorially, made an excellent im- 
pression until a meeting of our 
officers was called for final consid- 
eration of the plan. His selling 
equipment is a very elaborate sys- 
tem of maps, charts and exhibits of 
campaigns prepared for successful 
clients. Everything went along 
nicely until he was interrupted by 
a question from one of our group. 
He paused for a moment, blushed 
and went right ahead with his talk. 
After this happened two or three 
times the meeting was brought to 
an abrupt close by the chairman. 
That agency was definitely out of 
the picture. 

The salesman was apparently 
using a “canned” talk and was per- 
haps one of those fellows who can- 
not pick up the threads of his story 
after an interruption. Perhaps he 
couldn’t answer the questions. In 
that event he would have done 
much better to have admitted that 
he didn’t know and to say that he 
would find out. A “canned” sales 
talk makes us suspect that we would 
get “cut-and-dried” service if that 
agency was employed. I wonder 
how many agencies really know 
how their representatives measure 
up under fire. 

I think it’s a mistake for any 
organization to make too much 
show of prosperity. An invitation 
to lunch and to visit the offices of 
one of the larger agencies was ac- 
cepted. We were taken to the most 
exclusive club in the city where we 
listened to much talk about the 
problem of handling the servants 
and the amount of time spent on 
the golf course. We were picked 
up at the office by one of the prin- 
cipals who drives an expensive car 
and brought back in the high-priced 


car of another, though we had to 
walk three blocks out of the way 
to get to the garage where it was 
parked. We were told that a large 
number of employes were on vaca- 
tion, which we have good reason 
to doubt. If all this had come about 
naturally there would have been 
nothing thought of it. Every move 
was made so obviously for show 
that it was an insult to our intel- 
ligence and made us feel decidedly 
uncomfortable. It was a case of 
too much show for effect and not 
enough show of what they have 
done for their clients. 

There seems to be a deplorable 
lack of ability shown in many 
agency solicitations. This would 
not be so surprising were it not for 
the fact that the agency’s stock in 
trade is supposed to be selling abil- 
ity. If an agency cannot give their 
Own representatives information 
and training that will enable them 
to properly present the things they 
are supposed to know best, how can 
they expect to serve in that capacity 
for the advertiser? 


Some Sound Solicitations 


It is only fair to say that a num- 
ber of the solicitations directed our 
way were sound and sensible. A 
few men admitted frankly that they 
knew nothing about our business 
and would not attempt to tell us 
what they could do for us without 
first studying our market, products 
and methods of operation. That’s 
common sense. If an agency has 
handled the advertising of a com- 
peting product or has a man or two, 
who from actual experience knows 
the product and its market, per- 
haps an extensive study of the pros- 
pect’s problems is unnecessary. The 
number and worth of the ideas sub- 
mitted to us by several agencies 
prove the fallacy of trying to sell 
by the idea method without first un- 
derstanding the situation. 

If we are ever again in the posi- 
tion of considering an agency here 
are a few tips for you men who 
have agency service to sell us: 

Don’t try to solicit our account 
by submitting ideas unless you thor- 
oughly understand our business, 

Don’t mention your personal in- 
come or that of your agency. There 
are already too many advertisers 
who think agencies and their men 
are overpaid. 

Never invite us to lunch or offer 
to do anything else for us unless 
you do it because you like us. That 
is the only motive that will enable 
you to do it naturally and with sin- 
cerity. We can tell whether you’re 
doing it with an eye on our pocket- 


book or because you like our com- 
pany. You can’t “corner” us at a 
lunch table. 

Don’t use “canned” selling talk. 
If you don’t know your organiza- 
tion well enough to sell it without a 
“set” solicitation you don’t know 
it well enough to serve your firm 
or ours. 

Don’t show temper if things are 
not going entirely to your liking. 
Without patience on both sides any 
agency connection is doomed to 
failure. 

Don’t knock other agencies or 
their works. We admire the man 
who is big enough to give credit 
where credit is due. 

Don’t attempt to answer our 
questions unless you are sure you 
can give the correct one. It won't 
hurt your cause a bit to say “I don’t 
know, but I’ll find out.” 

And above all, don’t tell us “Our 
agency is not too large or not too 
small, but just the right size to 
serve an account such as yours.” 
After hearing that expressed in 
different ways by twenty-five or 
thirty agency representatives it be- 
comes about the most effective 
“goat getter” I’ve ever met. 


Guion and Rowland 


Apencies Consolidate 


The Rowland Advertising Agency has 
been merged with Alfred Guion & Com- 
pany, of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Guion company also acquired recently 
the Morgan Service, direct mail and 
multigraph letter shop. 


Until early this year Mr. Guion was. 


publicity manager of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company. He started his adver- 


tising career with Century Magazine 


and later was connected with the Cel- 
luloid Company and the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company of New York.. 


Hotel Management, Restaurant Man- 
agement and Institutional Merchandis- 
ing of the Ahrens Publishing Company, 


New York, will appear in August in: 


new covers of “modified modernistic 
design.” Harry Roberts of Montague 


Lee Company prepared the designs,. 


and Walter Kumme is the illustrator. 


Radio Corporation of America issued 
a general denial in Washington this 
week to the charges of the Federal 
Trade Commission, alleging the use of 
unfair methods of competition in re- 
quiring radio manufacturers to use its 


tubes under a licensing agreement for 


the initial installation. 


The Martin Ullman Studios, design- 
ers of the covers for the July 7 and 
July 14 issues, have been engaged to 
design a new series of poster covers for 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY. 
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To Sell Motor Cars in Britain— 
Appeal to Snobbery 


As Told to Lawrence Hughes by 


J. HERITAGE PETERS 


J. Heritage Peters is president of the 


Heritage Peters Advertising Service, 


Ltd., Coventry, England, specialists, 


since 1913, in technical advertisin3B— 


principally in the automotive and allied 


fields. 


Amon others, his agency 


handles the advertising? accounts in 
England for the Singer, Alvis, Rover, 


Jewett and Cluley motor cars. 


F you would sell motor cars 

to the British public, appeal 

to their sense of snobbery. 

Create a definite class appeal. 
Tell them how many kings and 
queens and generals and bishops 
and right honorables are using 
your car. (They will then feel 
that what is good enough for these 
noted people is good enough for 
them. ) 

But tell it to them in the lan- 
guage of the British people, in an 
utmost British “atmosphere,” with- 
out resorting to such Americanisms 
as “body style,” “getaway,” “car- 
buretion,” or even “gasoline” or 
“automobile,” and without refer- 
ring to the American origin of your 
car. 

In the face of the £1,000,000-a- 
year Government campaign to 
“Buy British Goods” and of the 
smaller but no less insistent cam- 
paign of the Society of British 
Motor Manufacturers to “Buy a 
British Car,” it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for American 
manufacturers to market their 
cars in our country. The “Buy a 
British Car’ campaign is now being 
conducted on a larger scale than 
ever before.’ Today it is becoming 
almost unpatriotic for Britishers to 
buy cars of other nationality. Many 
British business men, who prefer 
\merican cars, hesitate to buy 
them. 

And yet there are American cars 
which are being sold more and 


more widely in 
the British Isles. 
And the reason is, 
I think, the com- 
panies who mar- 
ket these cars are 
developing a 
greater under- 
standing of the 
British needs and 
psychology. 

In spite of all 
the campaigns for 
home products, it 
is probable that 


Chosen from among 
all fme cars 
by prominent men 


like these 


Me. C. W. CULROSS, 
with biz Basch 


BUICK 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


these cars will 
continue to find a 
market. The Cad- 
illac and Chrysler 
—and, more re- 
cently, Buick— 
advertising has been notably suc- 
cessful. 

There will always be a market 
in our country for motor cars 
which appeal to us and which meet 
our needs. In my opinion, the 
“saturation point” is more distant 
there perhaps than it is here. 

In Britain today there are only 
2,000,000 motor cars — one for 
every twenty-five people. Person- 
ally, I believe this number will be 
more than doubled in the next 
decade. There is no reason why 
the ratio should not be reduced to 
one car in twelve. 

Chrysler has become successful 
largely by sheer weight of ad- 
vertising expenditure. Chrysler’s 
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The social snobbery appeal, long used with success 
by Cadillac in their British advertising, has recently 
attracted much attention for Buick 


claims for speed, acceleration and 
performance—plus an_attractive- 
looking car with.a character of its 
own—have “put it over.” 

The social snobbery appeal, long 
used with success by Cadillac, has 
recently attracted much attention 
also to Buick. 

The present Buick campaign 
represents a complete change in 
policy. Large space frequently 
used, often in color, has left its 
mark upon the minds of British 
motorists. 

But the first reason for its ef- 
fectiveness, I believe, is that the 
campaign has almost out-Britished 
the Britisher in its psychological ap- 

(Continued on page 222) 


Six Months Planning, for Two 
Months Selling 


The success of the Georgia Power Company's an- 
nual two-month drive on refrigerators is the result 
of advance planning, which maps out every detail of 
the sales and advertisin?, campaign which this year 
resulted in more than a half million dollars in sales of 
refrigerators in fifty-three working days. The plan 
for this campaign can be adapted for use in a wide 
variety of sales organizations. The story shows 
how intensive merchandisin3, methods of the public 
utility companies are responsible for the ,reat 
increase in volume sold through this channel. 


HE Georgia Power Com- 

pany, and its affiliated com- 

panies, operating in the 

greater part of the state of 
Georgia, recently completed a sales 
campaign which resulted in the sale 
of $641,418 worth of electrical re- 
frigerating equipment. The cam- 
paign began on May Ist and 
closed July Ist. 


Drive Sells 1,833 Units 


This is believed to be a record 
figure for the sale of electrical re- 
frigerating equipment by central 
stations. The campaign was pri- 
marily on the General Electric do- 
mestic refrigerator, of which 1,400 
units were sold during the fifty- 
three-day period. Four hundred 
and thirty-three commercial _re- 
frigerator installations were sold 
during the same campaign, making 
a total of 1,833 units sold during 
the drive. 

This campaign is an annual fea- 
ture of the sales activities of the 
Georgia Power Company. Last 
year during the same period sales 
totaled $504,000. 

Planning the campaign began as 
far back as last December and by 
February a complete prospectus 
had been prepared. By the second 
week of April a series of divisional 
meetings were held to explain the 
plans. 

The campaign prospectus con- 
sisted of a 25-page booklet contain- 


ing quotas for each division and 
each district, listed prices, down 
payments and terms of each piece 
of equipment to be sold during the 
special drive. All of the sales pro- 
motion plans, including various 
prizes to be awarded to salesmen, 
were included in this prospectus as 
well as a complete schedule of all 
advertising which was to appear 
during the campaign period. 

The booklet or prospectus was 
designed to lay before every store 
manager and salesman complete 
knowledge concerning the cam- 
paign, so that plans could be all 
completed and in working order be- 
fore the start of the actual drive. 
This prospectus proved to be a very 
valuable and concrete help in the 
promotion work during the drive. 


A Sales Contest 


To give the salesmen an incen- 
tive, and to maintain interest in the 
drive, it was decided to conduct 
the campaign as an airplane race 
around the world. Each district 
office was represented as an air- 
plane and known as the “Spirit of 
Atlanta,” “Spirit of Macon,” etc. 
A large map of the world was pre- 
pared and furnished each office 
showing the charted routes the 
planes should fly. The map was 
circum-polar in shape and gradu- 
ated around the circle into one hun- 
dred equal parts, each graduation 
representing one point of the quota. 
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Small cardboard planes were fur- 
nished to be moved daily across the 
map as the campaign progressed. 

A special bulletin, ‘“‘Plane-Fax,” 
was issued every other day show- 
ing the standing of every district 
and division. 

Districts were divided into three 
classes, according to the number of 
customers in each district. Prizes 
were awarded for leaders in the 
three classes. For the plane in each 
class arriving in Berlin first on the 
charted route a total of $195 in 
awards was given; for the leading 
planes in each class by May 31st, 
the halfway mark, a total of $255 
in awards was distributed; for 
those districts selling the greatest 
percentage of their quotas for the 
entire campaign there were first 
and second prizes, totaling $550. 


$15,000 for Advertising 


To emphasize the airplane idea 
three real planes were chartered to 


‘make scheduled trips during the 


first two days of the campaign vis- 
iting practically every town in 
which the Georgia Power Company 
maintained a store. More than one 
hundred thousand cut-outs of the 
General Electric refrigerators were 
printed and showered over the 
towns as the planes passed. 

Posters to be displayed in win- 
dows of the company’s branches 
and in stores and restaurants were 
mailed ahead of the plane. A 
newspaper advertisement giving the 
plane’s flying schedule was _ pub- 
lished in three leading Atlanta pa- 
pers on Sunday prior to the be- 
ginning of the campaign. 

Approximately $15,000 was in- 
vested in advertising the drive, 
about three-fourths of it in news- 
paper space and one-fourth in other 
forms of advertising. Five Atlanta 
newspapers, thirty-six weekly pa- 
pers of the state and five state 
dailies were used. 

Before the campaign started each 
district office was requested to mail 
to the Atlanta office a complete list 
of what they considered their very 
best prospects. Special prospect 
sheets were supplied. To the names 


(Continued on page 224) 
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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia coal company 
received word that two Milwaukee firms were in 
the market for a large tonnage. It was too late for 
him to send a representative, as competitors were 
already on their way. He used his telephone im- 
mediately. He made five long distance calls at a 
cost of $22.90. He got the order for 466 carloads 
of coal. 

A Texas oil buyer had an option on a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. The option expired at noon. At 
10:30 an increase in price was made public. Action 
was imperative, but he had to get the approval 
of his vice-president who was in Philadel- 
phia. In 15 minutes he had the vice-presi- 
dent by Long Distance, secured the authority 


to buy and closed the deal. Saving, $10,000. 
A Minneapolis fruit company was left with 8 car- 
loads of peaches more than they could dispose of 
through their regular channels. Their long distance 
salesmen, by 12 telephone calls at an average cost 
of $3.12 a call, sold the 8 carloads. Total sales, 
$9009. 

What lorig distance calls could you profitably 
make today? It is surprising how little they now 
cost. New station to station day rates are: Chicago 
to Berlin, $53.25. New Orleans to Chicago, $3.50. 
Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. Pittsburgh to Boston, 


$2.20. Washington to Philadelphia, 85c. 
ee ee Calling by number takes less 
time . Number, please? 
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Industrial Equipment Survey 
to Open New Sales Fields 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


O news that has come out of 
Washington in many 
months has, for sales execu- 
tives, the deep meaning that under- 
lies the announcements that Uncle 
Sam, at last, has made arrange- 
ments for a National Survey of In- 
dustrial Equipment. This survey 
might be termed, with equal just- 
ice, a Study of the Need of Ma- 
chinery Replacement. Or, focusing 
yet more sharply on the main issue, 
it might be characterized as an at- 
tack on the problem of obsolescence 
of machinery and factory equip- 
ment. Thus appraised, the new 
venture—the first of its kind in 
history—begins to show more clear- 
ly its contact with the every-day 
activities of the forces of sales and 
service. Notoriously, industry’s in- 
difference to obsolescence in this 
rapidly changing age has been one 
of the most serious obstacles to 
sales progress in recent years. 


Result of Pressure 
LTHOUGH to many the De- 


partment of Commerce’s an- 
nouncement came as a _ surprise, 
the decision to take stock of the 
amount of obsolete equipment now 
clogging the wheels of American 
industry has come only after long 
consideration and strong insistent 
pressure applied at Washington by 
a little band of pioneering sales 
managers. In a sense, this new un- 
dertaking is a sequel or by-product 
of the Census of Distribution 
which has lately passed the experi- 
mental, local, stage and 1s to take 
on national proportions in 1930 or 
1931. 

When the tentative program of 
the Census of Distribution was an- 
nounced leaders of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association 
suddenly awoke to the fact that in- 
dustrial outfitters had been left out 
in the cold. Here was the Federal 
Government granting its belated 
and long-awaited recognition of 
domestic commerce, as distinguish- 
ed from foreign commerce. More 
to the point, it was taking steps to 
measure the volume of wholesale 
and retail distribution and list the 
outlets. But, with it all, intermedi- 
ate marketing was blandly ignored. 


All the prospective curiosity was 
in terms of the transit of finished 
goods from manufacturer, via mid- 
dlemen, to ultimate consumers. 
There was scarcely a look-in for 
inter-industrial marketing, — the 
passage of semi-manufactured or 
partially processed materials, and 
the equipment for the conversion 
and fabrication of these commodi- 
ties. This despite the fact that 
sales to industry mount to the tens 
of billions of dollars. 

The result of the slight thus 
placed upon industrial outfitting 
was that a delegation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation descended upon Washing- 
ton, and has repeated the gesture 
at intervals in the intervening 
months. The forces of protest had 
two objectives. First, they de- 
sired that the census program 
should be stretched to take in in- 
dustrial marketing. This might be 
accomplished, in part, by more elas- 
tic arrangements for the Census of 
Distribution, now at the planning 
stage. It might be desirable, also, to 
accord additional latitude in the 
Census of Manufactures in order 
to segregate manufacturers’ sales to 
industry. The second objective,— 
an alternative for the first, if need 
be,—was a special investigation of 
industrial market conditions, oppor- 
tunities and _ possibilities. 


Offer to Contribute 


HE industrial marketers beheld 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce conducting spe- 
cial studies of market for the con- 
fectionery industry, the electrical 
equipment trade, etc., and the 
asked why they could not be simi- 
larly served. It would cost, it was 
estimated, at least $50,000 for a 
special survey, but if Congress was 
unwilling to appropriate the entire 
sum, the N. I. A. A. would under- 
take to make up a purse that would 
take care of part of the expense. 
After it became apparent that 
Congress would not appropriate a 
special fund, nor, for the time be- 
ing, lower the bars for a donation 
from industry, the N. I. A. A. com- 
mittee continued its agitation, 
amending its plea to a request for 


a “starter” in research to be fi- 
nanced from the regular expense 
account of the Division of Domes- 
tic Commerce. This compromise 
has been granted and the inquiry to 
be inaugurated under the direction 
of H. C. Dunn will be placed on so 
broad a foundation that it can be 
expanded later to any dimension 
that the available resources will 
permit. Not the least of the good 
news is that a demonstration of the 
need and opportunities for better 
knowledge of industrial markets 


and industrial marketing will thus 


be staged far enough in advance to 
earn the fullest obtainable recogni- 
tion for this subject in the forth- 
coming Census of Manufactures 
and Distribution. 


33 1/3 Per Cent Obsolete 


NCLE SAM has been per- 

suaded to plunge on the Sur- 
vey largely because of the deepen- 
ing conviction in administrative 
circles at Commerce headquarters 
that much of the blame for the 
present era of profitless prosper- 
ity should be laid at the door 
of unwillingness or inability to 
face the realities of existing ob- 
solescence of factory equipment. 
Appalling disclosures have follow- 
ed preliminary investigations by the 
specialists of the Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. For example, it was 
found that in one industry that is 
complaining most loudly of excess 
and unoccupied productive capaci- 
ty fully 33 1-3 per cent of the fac- 
tory capacity is represented by ob- 
solete machinery and equipment, 
which is an economic drag upon 
the entire industry. 

If the industrial equipment sur- 
vey did not more than provide the 
first analytical inventory of up-to- 
date and out-of-date facilities, to 
the end that the superannuated be 
separated and retired, it would be 
worth while. It promises to do 
even better service for salesdom, 
however, by educating the purchas- 
ing forces of industry to distin- 
guish between obsolescence and de- 
preciation. In the confusion on this 
score is to be found the cause of 
some of the most serious ills of 
present-day industry. As Specialist 
Dunn commented, when facing his 
new task, wear and tear, or depre- 
ciation, is open to scientific meas- 
urement and can be determined ac- 
curately in cost accounting. But 
obsolescence of factory equipment, 
being affected largely by style 

(Continued on page 211) 
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called us a speed demon, be- 
cause, he said, we had sub- 
mitted 12 months’ illustrative 
ideas in a ten minute interview. 
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SUPER-AUTOMATIC IRON | 


HE WONT * 
BURN —M/ 


Le 
the NEW Hotpoint Iron 
KEEPS THE HEAT 
JUST RIGHT 


E™ a man can use this wonderful new Hotpoint 
iron without getting into trouble! And women 


The G-E Twin hail it like a long-sought friend, for it ends ironing 


Convenience worries—keeps the heat just right. 
Outlet “ a ‘ 
No more constant “plug pulling.” No aggravating 
delays when you forget and let the iron become too 
i} cool, and have to wait for it to heat up again. 
{I 4 That's all ancient history now, The Horpoint Super- 
| 5 Automatic, with its maintained heat control, gives you 
| e ‘ exactly the heat you want. More for heavy, damp 
pieces—less for silks and sheer fabrics—or any inter- 
| @ j mediate degree. Exact. Unvarying. 
ij ; Many other features, including: Practicatly in- 
[L | destructible Calrod heating clement— Patented 
game thumb rest to save the hand, arm and shoulder— 
Seraoutletsinevery Exclusive hinged plug that trebles cord life’ 
room add so much Heel-stand that saves almost a ton of lifting 
tw the eajayment during an ironing! 
and convenience ot _ 2 
ai/your electriont ap This perfected iron enables yoy nor only ro do your 
pliances, lamps and ‘ ‘ 


ironing more quickly and casily, bur also to do more 
beantiful work. 


The new Super-Ayromatic and other Hotpoint irons 


easy, quick and in: 


expensive t ingtall are now on display at all leading Electrical, Hardware 
and Department stores~Sce chem—Let the new 
Super- Automatic ‘rum uxt all your ironing troubles! 

ne" 


—in old oF new 
homes. 

Just call an Efectrt 
cal Concractor and 
ask him tw use G-E 
Wirng System ma 
terints ~- for life 
tine service 


% 


Set the throttle 
the tron does 
the rest 2 


C 


Advertising 
Gallery 


(Johnston-Ayres Company) 


The early advertising of sundry mechani- 

cal devices often bore the caption: “So 

simple that even a child can operate.” 

Women were seldom appealed to in tech- 

nical terms, and men were recognized as 
the sole mechanics of the home 


Two recent advertisements, one of Hotpoint 
and one of Laundry Owners, illustrate a 
striking ‘change of attitude. The sale of 
an increasing amount of household equip- 
ment, and volumes of advertising explaining 
it, have educated women to the mysteries 
of machinery and promoted them to the po- 
sition of house engineer. So far have men 
fallen from their former state that adver- 
tisers offer products which even a man can 
use, and laundries accuse them of ignorance 


of scientific methods 


WOULD THEY— 


f? 


a? 


Would they wash and iron? Would they do such 
disagreeable labor, even with the most modern home 
equipment, when they could have it done better and 
cheaper outside the home? Certainly not! 


But let's give men credit. They don’t want women 

to labor this way either! Scientific, far-seeing men 

have perfected power: laundry service whereby 

women may be relieved of this distressing work. 
. And it has proven a wonderful success! 


It’s up to the women to avail themselves of this 
modern privilege—to run their homes as men run 
their businesses—-TO SAVE TIME, ENERGY, AND 
MONEY — and — GET BETTER RESULTS! 
Telephone your local laundry today. 


LAUNDRY OWNERS of GREATER 
CINCINNATIc“NORTHERN KENTUCKY 


(Keelor & Stites Company) 
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Cities Service is conducting an especially 
effective campaign based on the fact that 
it is its own best customer. Emphasis 
placed in many ingenuous ways on its own 
consumption presents a telling argument. 


3 years ago 


we said 


i we 


z 
2 


Fy i 


| Sr eal 


Bericas Gs 


Even 


more Bh ost AE oe 
significant TODAY 


onsiper the principles customers are never influ- 
pee which thishank was ¢Reed by conflicting activi- 
founded. as published im our i 
advertisements three yearsago 


“8 
ate 
Sy 


OFFICER 


Ca 


Upan these principksour growth 
and suacess have heen buils. Upon 
4 strictly Independent hese principles we shall continue 

Business Bank—home- ‘© “Ts « sepanears. 
owned, controlled and man- Onr officers give liberally of ther 
aged—operated by a group ef — cuime and cou 
experienced, successful busi- dealing wich 
ness men. 


nsel to customers In 
this bank vou deat 


sp Ours ix Exclusively a« 
Banking Servier, All 
opportanitics which come to 
tix to sell securities. real 
estate, insurance or legal serve 
ice ave referred to our de» 


nal service-such sym- 
of business 

8, you will agrce. can bea 
0 yOu asa business man 


es appeal fo vrou— 


positors. jas they have to hundreds of busi- 
fi mS HKT—come in and get ac- 
3 Our onty Business In- quainted. Or, if t nor con 
D terests are Banking fn- — venicat, weite of telephonce—that 

terests, Our relations with — we may call on 


July 1 to 10 is a good time to bring your 
savings account to us. It earns 4% compounded 
quarterly—or four times a year. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK 


Rosertr Don.ar Buitoine + Carirornia av Bartery Street 


(Johnston-Ayres Company) 


The Pacific National Bank finds it de- 
sirable to tell customers that it is en- 
gaged exclusively in the banking .business. 
At a time when banks are leaning away 
from their commercial functions and assum- 
ing the complexion of investment trusts, 
this copy should prove as valuable as it is 
rare 


Taste and aroma are difficult, if not im 


possible, to describe, but Luzianne stirs up LUZ I 


the romance in the history of coffee, allow- 
ing the reader’s imagination to supply the 


details 
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\ The Proprietor , 
\\ is not out tolunch YS 


Unlike the restaurant owner whoate elsewhere, Cities Service 
is its own best customer. That is why its oils and gasolene 
must measure up to the most rigid requirements. 


When you buy Cities Service Oils and Gasolene you are 
certain of getting the utmost in depend- ; 
able performance. No finer quality can 
be had—at any price. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts 
Fridays, at 6 p. m., Central 


a 
Standard Time 2a 


C. H. LOCKWOOD OIL COMPANY 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENE | 


(Lord & Thomas and Logan) 


Aden. A dot og the map of Arabia. 
A little town nestling at the foot 
of the mountains, east of the Red 
Sea's gateway to the Indian Ocean. 


farthermost corners of the worl. 
Just so bas Luziaane’s populariy 
grown and widened year after yer. 
The proper blending and carcul 
roasting of choicest coffees endew 
Luzianne with its inimitable Aw- 
of. its full-bodied strength andits 
never-varying goodgess. 


Here was coffee popularized in 
Arabia—here, as early as the four- 
teen-hundreds. the entire popula- 
tion became inveterate coffee- 
drinkers. So the love of coffee 
spread—from Ethiogia, to Abys- 
sinia, to Arabia. and later to the 


To know Luzianne is to drin! it 
always. After Luzianne. no omer 
coffee seems to satisfy 


(Reese Advertising Agéncy, Inc.) 
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General Outdoor Company 
Is Charged With Monopoly 


TT United States Department of 
Justice filed a petition against the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 
and: other outdoor advertising organ- 
izations this week charging monopoly 
and restraint of trade in violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust act. 


The department seeks the dissolution 
of the General Outdoor Company, or 
that the company to be “perpetually en- 
joined from entering into or perform- 
ing any contract for outdoor advertis- 
ing displays to be executed on display 
plants owned or operated by persons 
other than the General Company,” ex- 
cept in the case of those contracts ob- 
tained direct by the company. 

Other defendants are the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Foster & Kleiser Company, San 
Francisco; Foster & Kleiser Investment 
Company, Mr. Fulton, George Johnson, 
chairman of the General Company; 
George Armsby, a director of the com- 
pany, and George W. Kleiser. 

General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany is also charged with being in com- 
bination with Foster & Kleiser, operat- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, to dominate 
the outdoor advertising industry in the 
country. All of General Outdoor’s 
plants and locations are located east of 
. the Rocky Mountains, 

General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany was formed in 1925, through the 
merger of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Johnson was vice- 
president, with the Poster Advertising 
Company, headed by Mr. Fulton. 

A short time later the Foster & Klei- 
ser Investment Company, says the Gov- 
ernment’s petition, gained control of 
50,000 shares of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 

Although the Outdoor Bureau was 
established by advertising agencies, the 
petition adds, the Bureau became the 
agent for the General Company. “In 
the practical operation of the contract 
more than 90 per cent of all contracts 
obtained by the Bureau were executed 
by the General Company, according to 
the petition, and the General Company 
and the Bureau agreed not to compete 
in solicitation of national advertising 
from specified advertisers. 

In addition the Government charges 
that the General Company and Foster & 
Kleiser are using their combined 
strength to dominate the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America—injur- 
ing competing companies by preventing 
them irom taking full and immediate ad- 
vantage of the statistical service of the 
Assocation, “which constitutes prac- 
tically the sole means by which plant 
owners... may obtain contracts for 
the display of national outdoor adver- 
tising matter on their plants.” 

As aresult the Department of Justice 
believes that “there is now but one 
organization, represented by the Gen- 
eral Qutdoor Advertising Company. 
which possesses the power to control 
the entre industry.” 

In a letter to stockholders Tuesday 
Mr. Futon said in part: 

“The filing today by the Department 


of Justice of a petition against this 
company and others, follows an extend- 
ed negotiation with the department con- 
cerning the possibility of a consent de- 
cree in equity. In the latter stages of 
this negotiation the department took the 
position that the company should be 
restricted as to certain activities neces- 
sary in the judgment of the company to 
the proper servicing of contracts for 
outdoor advertising made by the com- 
pany with its advertiser clients. This 
company, realizing that the restrictions 
proposed by the department would ren- 
der impracticable the delivery of satis- 
factory service to users of the medium 
and would seriously impair, if not de- 
stroy, the company’s ability to sell the 
medium in volume sufficient to support 
the industry, has been unable to meet 
thé terms which the department has 
sought to impose. 

“Therefore, the question with respect 
to which this difference has arisen, to- 
gether with the other issues involved in 
the case, will be submitted to the court 
for judicial consideration. 

“The allegations contained in the peti- 
tion which has been filed by the depart- 
ment are such as are usually found in 
similar pleadings. Weare confident 
that upon the trial, any charges that 
the actions of the company have been 
unfair to others engaged in the same 
business, will be found to be without 
foundation in fact, and that at the con- 
clusion of the trial, it will be apparent 
that the actions of the company have 
been fair and in every respect lawful.” 

F. T. Hopkins, general manager of 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau, asserted Monday: 

“The suit is regarded by the Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
as merely formal so far as its status 
as a defendant therein is concerned. 

“The Bureau has consented to 
the specific portions of the petition 
with which the Bureau is directly 
concerned and it feels that there is 
nothing of substance left in dispute 
between the Government and the 
Bureau.” 

Charles Evans Hughes has been en- 
gaged by the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company as consultant in the case. 
Greene & Hurd are the company’s 
counsel. 


Moon Launches Campaign 


on New Aerotype Models 


Time, Life, Judge, the New Yorker, 
Vogue and Vanity Fair—in addition to 
the regular newspaper schedule—are 
being employed by the Moon Motor Car 
Company, St. Louis, to introduce their 
new Aerotype models, asserted R. A. 
Rawson, general sales manager, this 
week. 

To build up its dealer organization 
the company has been conducting a mail 
campaign in 65 cities, Mr. Rawson said. 


H. R. Sykes, formerly with the Mid- 
west Locomotive Works, has joined the 
Cincinnati Car Company, as manager of 
sales of its locomotive division. 


International News Reel Photo 


Thomas B. Davis 


$200,000,000 Coal Merger 


Expected to Develop Soon 


A $200,000,000 merger of Eastern bi- 
tuminous coal interests is expected to 
result from a recent meeting of leaders 
of the industry in New York. The 
photograph above shows Thomas B. 
Davis, president of the Island Creek 
Coal Company, who has been active in 
the plan which was instituted to clear 
up unsettled conditions in that industry. 


Stationery Manufacturers 
Plan $1,000,000 Campaign 


A $1,000,000 national advertising cam- 
paign beginning September 15 to pro- 
mote a registered trade mark for en- 
graving was approved by the Engraved 
Stationery Manufacturers’ Association 
at its recent annual convention at Min- 
neapolis. Four hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been raised. Fred J. Millis, 
Millis Advertising Company, Indianap- 
olis, is advertising counsel for the asso- 
ciation. 


Stanley Company Elects 
J. J. Newman Treasurer 


James J. Newman, vice-president of 
Loft, Inc., candy company, has been 
elected treasurer of the Stanley Com- 
pany of America, motion picture theatre 
chain. 

The post of chairman of the board 
of directors was eliminated at the di- 
rectors’ meeting. John J. McGuirk, a 
former president, had been appointed to 
this post last January when Mr. Ross- 
heim, formerly treasurer of the Stanley 
Company, was elevated to the presi- 
dency. 


Hershey Names Ayer 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania; the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 

ennsylvania, and the Gainaday Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, have appointed 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, to 
handle their advertising accounts. 
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Graybar to Introduce 
Radio Receivin3, Sets 


in Autumn Campaign 


The Graybar Electric Company will 
soon distribute a complete line of Gray- 
bar radio receiving sets, G. E. Cullinan, 
vice-president in charge of sales, an- 
nounced this week. 

The advertising plans include color 
pages in magazines, rotogravure and 
black and white advertising in seventy 
newspapers, color inserts in business 
papers, direct mail, window displays, 
dealer helps and other media. 

This new department of the Graybar 
business, Mr. Cullinan said, “is a logi- 
cal move. Graybar now has offices and 
warehouses in sixty-eight cities. It 
was one of the first to distribute radio 
products, and the Western Electric 10-D 
loud speakers, the 7-A amplifier and 
later the Western Electric cone speaker 
came to the trade through the Graybar 
Electric Company—then the supply de- 
partment of Western Electric. Gray- 
bar has been involved in the more 
technical aspects of radio, some 170 
Western Electric broadcasting stations 
now operating having been sold 
through Graybar.” 

Not until now, however, has it sold 
a line of receiving sets for other than 
commercial purposes. 


Travelin’, Salesmen’s 
Association Will Meet 


The National Council of the Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association will hold its 
annual election of officers at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, August 
9. There will be no annual convention 
of salesmen under the auspices of the 
national council as heretofore, but all 
matters ordinarily taken up at the con- 
vention will be disposed of at the meet- 
ing. 

In accordance with the constitutional 
requirements of the national council, 
the board of governors has appointed 
a committee to draft a tentative slate 
of nominees for the offices for the en- 
suing fiscal year. The nominees are 
as follows: 

For president, Seymour N. Sears of 
the Hardware Boosters’ Association; 
for first vice-president, Herbert L. 
Schamberg of the Far Western Travel- 
ers’ Association; second vice-president, 
Myron Elbe of the Associated Millin- 
ery Men, third vice-president, Al Gold- 
stucker of the Southern Travelers As- 
sociation; fourth vice-president, Sidney 
Cahen of the National Board of the 
Tobacco Salesmen’s Association; treas- 
urer, Robert H. Smith of the Boot & 
Shoe Travelers’ Association; and secre- 
tary, Sol Wolerstein of the Garment 
Salesmen’s Association. 


Union Pacific Issues 


Passenger Newspaper 


The Overland Mail, a train “news- 
paper,” has just been inaugurated by 
the Union Pacific System for distribu- 
tion to sleeping car passengers on its 
Gold Coast Limited train, operating be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. One 
issue of the publication is provided for 
each of the three mornings the passen- 
gers are en route and is delivered to 


James O’Shaughnessy 


them by the dining car steward at 
breakfast. 

The newspaper, in tabloid form, con- 
tains information concerning the places 
of interest to be passed on the day the 
issue is delivered. A crossword puzzle, 
devised to include as many words as 
possible associated with the Western 
United States, is the feature. 


New Types of Color Space 


Announcements have been mailed by 
Cosmopolitan, Magazine offering new 
color combinations and color positions, 
beginning with the October issue. The 
most unusual of the new positions is 
the lower halves of facing pages—a 
“half page spread”’—available only in 
black and one color. This space in- 
cludes the inside margins, or “gutter.” 
Second in importance is the “four 
column spread” in black and one color. 
Cosmopolitan pages are three columns 
wide and this position allows an ad- 
vertiser to use the two outside columns 
of facing pages, reading matter to oc- 
cupy the remaining inside columns. The 
same color need not be used on both 
pages. A two column position is also 
available in black and one color, with 
reading matter in the third column. 

The gutter is again utilized in double 
page spreads in two colors other than 
black. The gutter is made use of for 
the first time in side stitched magazines. 

“We are making this change,” said 
Eugene Forker, general manager of 
Cosmopolitan, “for one purpose only: 
to increase the profits of our adver- 
tisers. It is astonishing to learn that 
the use of color in magazine advertis- 
ing is increasing three times as rapidly 
as the volume of advertising.” 


FitzZerald Adds Accounts 


Fitzgerald Advertising Agency of 
New Orleans has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the Shreveport 
Producing & Refining Company, God- 
chaux Sugars, Inc., and the New Or- 
leans Insurance Exchange. 
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O’Shaughnessy Leaves 
Agencies Association 


to Start Own Business 


James O’Shaughnessy has resigned as 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
the position he has held for the past 
eleven years, effective next Wednesday. 
He plans soon to establish his own ad- 
vertising counsellor’s organization in 
New York City. . 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy will continue with 
the 4 A’s, however, as general counsel- 
lor. His successor will not be an- 
nounced for some time. 

John Benson is now servering his con- 
nections with Benson, Gamble, Johnson 
& Read, Chicago advertising agency, and 
will come to New York within the next 
three weeks to assume active direction 
of the agencies’ association of which he 
has been president since October, 1926. 

No other changes in the personnel 
and policy of the association are in- 
volved. 

In a letter to the one hundred and 
forty agency members last Saturday, 
Mr. Benson announced Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s resignation had been presented 
to the national executive board at its 
meeting in New York last week, and 
was “regretfully accepted.” 

“Mr. O’Shaughnessy had previously 
presented his resignation to the board 
at its meeting in Washington last Octo- 
ber,” Mr. Benson explained, “and at 
that time he was persuaded to withdraw 
it and remain with the association for 
a while longer.” 

In his new work Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
will function in an advisory capacity to 
publishers, advertisers and advertising 
agents. He will also assist “certain 
types of associations engaged in sales 
promotion work,” Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
told this publication, “and will give spe- 
cial attention to export advertising.” 

“In my work with the 4 A’s I have 
endeavored to help the members and 
non-members of the association alike,” 
he said. “The experience has also en- 
abled me to gain the confidence of ad- 
vertisers and publishers.” 

Among the problems with which the 
new organization will concern itself 
will be surveys on turnover in agencies. 
The new organization aims also to as- 
sist advertisers in their selection of ad- 
vertising agencies, and in other matters 
of policy. It will not confine itself, he 
pointed out, to the promotion of specific 
products, and although engaged to some 
extent as a sales counsellor, this work 
will not be paramount. 

Jim O’Shaughnessy is from Missouri. 
After graduating in farm work he 
taught district school, studied law and 
business management, sold merchan- 
dise, went into newspaper work and 
finally into advertising agency work. 

His newspaper activities began in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. In Chicago he worked 
on the Tribune, News, Times-Herald, 
Chronicle, Journal and American, in 
various capacities as reporter, war cor- 
respondent, special writer, managing 
editor and political editor. 


Henry F. Cook has joined John S. 
King Company, Inc., advertising coun- 
sellors in Cleveland, on hardware and 
household goods accounts. He was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of the Federal Radio Corporation. 
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Remington Explains 
How Biggest Register 
Contract Was Signed 


Because four salesmen were “too 
dumb to know when they were licked” 
the Remington Cash Register Company, 
Inc., of Ilion, New York, received the 
largest order for cash registers ever 
placed. At least that is the story told 
by P. V. Bunn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, who was one of the 
“dumb” salesmen, in explaining how 
the recent sale of 5,000 cash registers to 
Schulte-United, Inc., was put over. 

It started when the news came out 
that the D. A. Schulte and United Cigar 
Stores interests were to enter the variety 
field with the opening of 1,000 stores 
selling goods from five cents to a dol- 
Jar. Immediately F. W. Hanson, gen- 
eral sales manager for Remington, se- 
cured an interview with A. N. MacFad- 
yen, vice-president of the Schulte- 
United Cigar Stores company, and F. 
H. McMasters, general merchandise 
manager, and learned from them just 
what service they wanted from a cash 
register. One thing they wanted was 
nation-wide service, and Remington 
gave them a list of their 220 sales and 
service offices in the United States and 
Canada from Abilene, Texas, to Zanes- 
wille, Ohio. 

Mr. Bunn, J. F. Pryor, Eastern dis- 
trict sales manager of Remington, and 
J. J. O'Donnell, New York branch man- 
ager, attended several conferences with 
Mr. MacFadyen and Mr. McMasters in 
support of Mr. Hanson. Two or three 
times they were informed that “they 
were out of the picture.” 

Then one morning Saunders Nor- 
vells, president of the Remington Arms 
Company, of which the Remington 
Cash Register Company is a subsidiary, 
received a_ telephone invitation for 
lunch with Mr. MacFadyen, Afterward 
Mr. MacFadyen announced that his 
company had decided ‘to place their 
first order for 5,000 cash registers with 
the Remington Cash Register Company 
and, furthermore, that they proposed to 
use Remington cash registers in all their 
stores as they were opened. 

The Remington company is making 


the sale the theme of their current ad- _ 


vertisements—half page space is em- 
ployed in newspapers. 


Advertising, Executives 
on New Bank Directorate 


Several men prominent in sales, ad- 
vertising and publishing have been an- 
nounced as directors of the new Plaza 
Trust Company in New York City, 
which will open for business at Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-second street, October 
15. 

Among them are Edward Plaut, presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink Products Co.; 
William H. Johns, president of George 
Batten Company, Inc.; Lee W. Maxwell, 
president of the Crowell  Publish- 
ing Company; Francis L. Wurzburg, 
vice-president and managing director of 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc.; J. Lin- 
field Damon, vice-president of United 
Hotels Company of America; Aaron V. 
Frost, vice-president, Black, Starr & 
Frost, Jewelers, and E. H. Krom, presi- 
dent, G. R. Kinney Company, chain 
shoe stores. 
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Bristol-Myers Company 
Advances Five Executives 


With the elevation of William Bristol, 
Sr., from president to chairman of the 
board of Bristol-Myers Company, sev- 
eral other executive changes have just 
been effected in that company. 

Henry. Bristol, formerly treasurer and 
general manager, becomes president; 
Earl A. Means, formerly sales manager, 
becomes vice-president in charge of 
sales; Lee Bristol, formerly secretary 
and advertising manager, becomes vice- 
president in charge of advertising, and 
William Bristol, Jr., is now secretary- 
treasurer. 

Bristol-Myers Company makes Ipana 
toothpaste, Sal Hepatica and _ other 
pharmaceutical products. 


Pearson Now President 
of Mavis Bottling, 


Walter B. Pearson has been elected 
president of the Mavis Bottling Com- 
pany. Until recently he was chairman 
of the general sales committee and East- 
ern sales manager of the Procter & 
Gamble Company. 

Mr. Pearson succeeds Charles G. 
Guth, founder of Mavis Bottling Com- 
pany, who has resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Guth will retain a sub- 
stantial interest in the company. 


Hoe Company to Move 
From Its 98-Year Home 


R. Hoe & Co., printing press manu- 
facturers, located on the lower East Side 
of Manhattan for the past ninety-eight 
years, have purchased a group of build- 
ings on a three-block site at the foot 
of East 138th street in the Bronx, which 
will be used for their new home. One 
of the buildings of the old plant has 
been in continuous use since 1830. 


Victor-RCA Merger 
Seen as a Possibility; 
Advantages Are Cited 


The “possibility” of a merger of the 
Radio Corporation of America with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company was 
seen by E. E. Shumaker, president of 
the Victor Company, this week, upon his 
return from Europe. Mr. Shumaker be- 
lieved that such a merger would be 
beneficial if worked out on the proper 
lines. 

He said, however, that many directors 
and officials of both companies had been 
or were now abroad, and that no ne- 
gotiations had been held recently with 
regard to a merger. Discussions of a 
combination of Radio and Victor off- 
cials earlier in the year did not get be- 
yond the preliminary stages. Soon after 
reports of an impending merger leaked 
out the Victor Company was reported 
to have joined forces with the Electric 
Research Products, Inc., a Western 
Electric subsidiary, and First National 
Pictures, to produce synchronized mo- 
tion pictures under the Firestone 
process. 

The Victor company has entered into 
contracts which make available the co- 
operation of the Radio Corporation, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the General Electric Company and 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, all of which are 
reported to be in force at the present 
time. 

Gen. James G. Harbord, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
questioned on reports published in Wall 
Street purporting to give Mr. Shu- 
maker’s views with regard to a Radio- 
Victor merger, said that there had been 
no agreement between the two com- 
panies and no recent negotiations of 
this nature had taken place. 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Plan Autumn Campaign 


In an “emergency” program the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will use this Fall five national 
magazines—Country Gentleman, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Nation’s Business, 
Time and Literary Digest—and fifty- 
seven trade and technical publications. 

The campaign will sell the trade ex- 
tension staff services of the association, 
and will be preliminary to a permanent 
national advertising program which is 
expected to start shortly after-the first 
of the year, when the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, the association’s agency, 
will have completed its research pro- 
gram of the lumber industry. 


Amelia Earhart Helps 
in New Chrysler Debut 


Five thousand requests for the photo- 
graph of Miss Amelia Earhart by the 
Chrysler Corporation were received in 
one week after Miss Earhart, Wilmer 
Stultz and Louis Gordon, transconti- 
nental flyers, broadcast from Madison 
Square Garden, with the exhibiting of 
the new Chrysler and Plymouth cars. 

The Chrysler Company reported a 
heavy increase in sales with the intro- 
duction of the new models. 
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Plan Nation-wide Promotion 


Program for “King, of Kings’ 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the show- 

ing of the Pathe motion picture, 
“The King of Kings,” in 500 theatres 
throughout the United States, during 
the first two weeks of October, the 
Pathe company will release in maga- 
zines and newspapers a national adver- 
tising campaign costing $75,000. 

Double-page spreads will appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Photoplay, Motion Picture Magazine, 
Motion Picture Classic, Picture Play, 
Screenland and Film Fun. 

Full-page advertisements will also 
appear in the Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago .4merican, 

A feature of the plan is the inclusion 
in the advertisements of the names of 
the theatres, their location and the time 
of the showing. 

“Heretofore the great weakness in 
general advertising for a motion pic- 
ture has been the impossibility of satis- 
fying at once the buying impulse 
aroused by advertising through direct 
tie-up with the theatres showing the 
pictures,” explained John Flynn, direc- 
tor of sales for the Pathe company. 

“We believe that exhibitors, recog- 
nizing that fact, have credited but minor 
value to general magazine advertising. 
The problem, too, of securing a sufh- 
cient number of first runs, so located as 
to meet the public demand in every sec- 
tion of the country, has been apparently 
insurmountable. 

“In consequence,’ he added, “prac- 
tically all the magazine advertising that 
has been done by picture companies has 
‘been institutional in character. It has 
been found almost impossible to direct 
the public in national advertising to 
specific theatres at a specified time. The 
lapse of time between the appearance of 
the advertising and the showing of a 
picture in a locality was sufficient to 
lessen materially the beneficial effects 
of the advertising. Furthermore, of 
necessity, the picture adyertised has 
been new and untried, and so the sales 
and the advertising have been made 
more difficult. 

“To make possible this simultaneous 


concentration of advertising and exhibi- 
tion,” Mr. Flynn said, “it has taken 
months of hard work on the part of 
151 members of the Pathe sales force. 

“To consolidate all efforts in the- 
atres and Pathe sales force alike,” Mr. 
Flynn continued, “broadsides have been 
prepared and mailed to every Pathe em- 
ploye in the field, these broadsides cov- 
ering the campaign in every detail. And, 
supplementing this, Collier’s has _pre- 
pared a similar broadside for exhibitor 
information, which has been mailed to 
4000 exhibitors.” 


Cone haemes Expands 


Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, 
New York, has established a trade-pro- 
motion division in charge of W. E. 
Samler, vice-president. Mr. Samler was 
formerly vice-president of Philip Kob- 
be Co., Inc., and previously with James 
F. Newcomb & Co. and the Dry Goods 


Economist. 


Linotype News Grows 


Linotype News, published by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, Inc., has 
added three new  departments—on 
“Trends in Advertising,” to be conduct- 
ed by F. T. Denman; “Typographic 
Talks,” by Paul A. Bennett, and “News- 
paper Makeup,” by John E. Allen. 


Tribune Appoints Blend 


W. R. Blend has succeeded Arthur 
Myhrum as Western national advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. Myhrum is now advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Daily Journal. 


Bennett Joins Peck 


A. S. Bennett, formerly connected 
with the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of New York, has joined the Andrew 
Cone General Advertising Agency, Inc., 
there, as an account executive. 


Texas Life Insurance 


Heads Urge National 
Advertising, Campaign 
CO-OPERATIVE advertising cam- 


paign sponsored by all of Amer- 
ica’s life insurance companies was urged 
this week by presidents of a number of 
Texas life insurance companies in re- 
ply to a letter from SALES MANAGEMENT 
AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, 

_ Their opinions were asked in connec- 
tion with the co-operative campaign of 
the Texas life insurance companies just 
launched, which was announced three 
weeks ago. 

_ “LT am strongly of the opinion that 
it would be feasible at this time for 
all of America’s life insurance com- 
panies to co-operate in an advertising 
campaign,” asserted Burke Baker, presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Life Insurance 
Company, Houston. “I have urged such 
a campaign upon the Life Insurance 
Research Bureau and I am hopeful that 
their investigation, which is now well 
under way, will result in such an under- 
taking.” ' 

_S. J. Hay, president of the Great 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, agreed with Mr. Baker, as did 
Graham Dowdell, president of the Ala- 
mo Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio. 
_ Mr. Dowdell, however, finds it more 
feasible for the companies to do co- 
operative advertising “in groups and at 
the same time. The larger companies 
of the East,” Mr. Dowdell pointed out, 
“have their own ends to serve which 
are in some respects different from 
those of the Southern and Western 
companies. [I do not consider it prob- 
able that they could co-operate very 
well in the same campaign.” 

Lorry Jacobs, director of public re- 
lations of the Southland Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, who has been active 
in the Texas campaign, was doubtful of 
the feasibility of such a national cam- 
paign at this time. But “it may be that 
the results of the Texas campaign,” he 
added, will have considerable bearing 
on the matter.” 

_ The dangers of lapsation, the execu- 
tives agree, should be given especial em- 
phasis in a national campaign, although 
the health and investment appeals should 
also be employed. 

Mr. Jacobs thought the campaign 
should have three important features: 
education on the dangers of lapsation; 
education as to the benefits of lite in- 
surance with direct sales appeal, and 
health promotion appeal. 

“IT am convinced that life insurance 
companies are going to have to empha- 
size the value of insurance as an in- 
vestment,” Mr. Dowdell pointed out, 
“even though they should have to 
change their policy contracts in order 
to accomplish this. They may. have to 
go at it indirectly by teaching people 
the economic waste involved in lapses. 
In any event, I think that all insurance 
companies are going to have to stress 
the investment side of life insurance 
if they expect to get people to keen it. 
What people value they make an effort 
to keep. When they believe they can 
buy protection for the asking they are 
not apt to value it very highly.” 

Several of the executives believed that 
the arguments for greater protection 
through the means of life insurance 
should be stressed. 
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Agency Commission 
Will Be Eliminated 
by Textile World 


Textile World and affiliated publica- 
tions of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Com- 
pany, New York, will discontinue pay- 
ment of commissions to advertising 
agencies on September 1, 1929, J. H. 
Bragdon, treasurer of the company, an- 
nounced this week. 

“Contracts received through agencies 
which call for schedules extending be- 
yond September 1, 1929, shall stipulate 
that commissions will be allowed on 
space in issues prior to that date, but 
~ in issues following,” Mr. Bragdon 
said. 

Explaining this action he continued, 
“We believe that this step is in the 
direction which will strengthen the re- 
lationship between advertisers, agencies 
and business paper publishers. 

“All our facilities for making market 
surveys and otherwise assisting in 
rendering your clients the maximum 
return will always be at the agencies’ 
service. 

“We urge them to make use of these 
facilities freely as we are at all times 
anxious to promote relations between 
yourselves and your clients in terms of 
service and results.” 

In addition to Textile World, the 
company publishes the Consolidated 
Textile Catalog; Official American 
Textile Directory; American Directory 
of the Knitting Trade; Directory of 
Branded Textile Merchandise; textile 
and technical books, and Textile Ad- 
vance News. 


Retail Store Executives 
to Meet at Cincinnati 


Managers and buyers of industrial 
retail stores from about twenty states 
will participate in the Second Annual 
Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Retail Store Exec- 
utives, at the hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
September 3-5. The convention will 
take place the same time as the annual 
civic Fashion Show and Jubilee there. 

T. Harold’ Van Orman, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Indiana, and a prominent 
hotel operator, G. W. Suller, director 
of the Merchants’ Service Bureau of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
and other prominent retail merchants 
and business men will speak. 


Ohio Newspapers Merge 


The merger of the Middletown Jour- 
nal and the Middletown News Signal, 
both afternoon newspapers, has just 
been effected. James A. Chew will 
head the company which will publish 
the two papers. The Journal and News 
Signal will continue as separate publica- 
tions, but will be operated as one com- 
pany and will be combined as the News- 
Journal for Sunday issues. 


Vogue Now Fortnightly 


Beginning with the issue dated Sep- 
tember 1. Vogue will be published every 
other Thursday instead of semi- 
monthly—making twenty-six issues a 
year instead of twenty-four, Conde 
Nast, head of the Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, announced this week. 
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White House Roof 
Made Into Gavels 


A quantity of long-leaf pine 
timber, which for 112 years com- 
posed the roof of the White 
House, has been purchased by 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and is being 
turned into souvenirs for pub- 
licity and advertising purposes. 

Several gavels and candlesticks 
have been made as samples. The 
association plans to present gavels 
to the vice-president, who is pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, to the 
speaker of the House and the 
presiding officers of the various 
state legislatures, 

A nominal charge may be made 
to the public for gavels and can- 
dlesticks—thousands of which 
will be given away. 
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Business Indices 


Last week’s records were generally 
favorable, gains being shown over last 
year in most of the important indices. 
For the second consecutive week rail- 
road freight loadings were higher than 
in the corresponding period a year ago, 
and the bank figures outside the specu- 
lative centers told of larger volume of 
transactions. There was a noticeable 
increase also in steel ingot production, 
and commodity prices touched the 
highest level of the year. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of  $10,358,137,000 
were 13.4 per cent higher, 19.6 per cent 
in New York and 3.9 per cent in the 
other cities. Only nine of the twenty- 
two cities registered decreases. Debits 
against individual accounts amounted to 
$15,249,291,000, 16.9 per cent up, 27.9 
per cent in New York and 9.4 higher 
in the other eleven districts. 


Distribution of Goods 


For the third time this year and the 
second consecutive week, car loadings 
surpassed the volume of last year. The 
total of 1,024,534 cars exceeded that of 
1927 by 7,140 cars, 0.7 per cent, al- 
though it fell 51,838 cars, 4.8 per cent, 
below the figure for 1926. Gains were 
noted in miscellaneous freight over 
both years, 11,559 cars compared with 
1927 and 9,587 cars compared with 1926. 
Farm produce deliveries were up 8,445 
over 1927, but 4,369 less than in 1926. 
In all other classifications there were 
small declines over 1927. 


Steel Ingot Production 


United States Steel Corporation pro- 
duction was just under 75 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 71.72 per cent 
last year, while the independents re- 
ported 68 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 65 per cent in 1927. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices reached the high 
level of the year, 99.9, compared with 
99.3, Irving Fisher’s index number. 


Testing, Laboratory 
for Products Bezun 
by Chase and Schlink 


Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink have 
started to put into practice a plan for 
a testing laboratory for advertised prod- 
ucts, advocated in their book “Your 
Money’s Worth.” 

So far more than 500 products have 
been tested, and the results tabulated 
for members of a Consumers’ Club, 
The club was organized, it is said, in 
response to letters received by the au- 
thors to discover what goods are made 
of and whether they live up to adver- 
tised claims. The yearly dues of $2 
entitle the subscriber to receive lists of 
approved and unapproved products. 

Under their known brand names the 
different products are listed in two col- 
umns, The left column tells what prod- 
ucts the technical committee of the 
club, which supervises the testing, con- 
siders good value for the money. The 
right column lists those products, also 
named, which are not recommended be- 
cause, in the opinion of the committee, 
they cost too much, are not as suitable 
as other articles in the same field, are 
misadvertised or are not backed by 
good service from the manufacturer. 

The tests are made in various lab- 
oratories and are checked up very care- 
fully by the technical committee. 

Besides the bare “Recommended” or 
“Not Recommended,” the committee 
gives details about the various products 
and analysis, in some cases, of entire 
groups of merchandise. In a few in- 
stances the consumer is advised to make 
his own product, or buy the claimed 
equivalent which is not known under 
the trade-name of the advertised article 
in the field. 


Direct Mail Association 
Makes Convention Plans 


Speakers who have already accepted 
invitations to address the Convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, October 17-19, in- 
clude Stanley A. Knisely, director of 
advertising and publicity of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee, 
Cleveland; E. J. Samuel, merchandising 
manager Fisk Tire Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts; George Bijur, 
Brokaw Brothers, New York City; Rol- 
lin C. Ayres, director of publicity, Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Jerome P. Fleishman, Jerry 
Fleishman Business Publications, Balti- 
more; George Santee, sales manager, 
Varsity Underwear Company, Balti- 
more; H. W. Hawk, General Box Com- 
pany, Chicago, and W. B. Geissinger, 
advertising manager, California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles. ; 

Much of the space for the exposi- 
tion, which will be held at the same 
time as the Convention, has already 
been sold. J. Lyndon Engle, general 
chairman, expects it to compare favor- 
ably with the exposition held at the 
D. M. A. A. meeting in Chicago last 
year, which attracted 30,000 visitors. 


In the July 14 issue it was erroneously 
reported that Herbert A. Goodwin was 
made advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Can Company. Mr. Goodwin has 
become advertising manager of the Con- 
tinental Can Company. 
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Six Months’ Newspaper 
in 35 Cities 


In the thirty-five cities listed below, 
seven show a gain in volume of total ad- 
vertising during the first six months of 
1928, while 28 show a loss for the same 


period in 1927. 


Lineage for six months 


in 1928 was 781,913,501 lines as against 
804,945,618 lines in 1927, a loss of 23,032,- 
Figures furnished 
by the Statistical Department, New York 
Evening Post, Inc., ana supplement by 
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bas 704175 — 669.813 
New York.. 88,124,562 88,794, — 5 
Chicago ... 44,478,117 46,525,053 —2,046,936 
Philadelphia 40,220,821 41,926,023 —1,705,202 
Detroit .... 29,360,702 30,247,574 — 886,872 
Cleveland... 22,316,925 22,852,750 — 535,825 
St. Louis... 23,328,540 24,419,980 —1,091, "440 
Boston . 37,432,994 38,597,976 —l, 164, 982 
+Baltimore.. 24,320,942 26,030,329 —1;709;387 
Los Angeles 38,944,640 41,900,222 2,955,582 
Buffalo . 19,687,938 19,082,303 -+ 605,635 
San Fran... 25,610,983 27,546,427 —1,935,444 
Milwaukee... 18,091,180 18,434,341 — 343,161 
W. ashington, 25,675,465 28,045,518 —2,370,053 
Cincinnati... 21,382,686 21,757,642 — 374,956 
New Orleans 21,261,317 22,511,546 —1,250,229 
Minneapolis. 16,971,692 17,252,361 — 280,66 
Seattle .... 16,886,836 17,452,926 — 566,090 
Indianapolis. 17,597,841 18,510,150 — 912,309 
Denver . 16,166,448 18,287,832 —2,121,384 
oa 16,268,813 16,519,643 — 250,830 
Columbus... 19,932,749 20,506,646 — 573,897 
—— . 17,670,105 17,474,873 -+- 195,232 
St. Paul.... 14,366,576 14,625,310 — 258,734 
Oakland . 13,944,994 14, 760, 914 — 815,920 
Omaha 9,403,157 9,860,480 —_ 457,323 
Birmingham 16,333,730 14:458,422 +1,875,308 
Richmond.. 11,169,402 11,406,394 — 236,9 
Dayton ...- 16,321,826 18,157,902 1,836,076 
Houston ... 18,327,190 17,927,546 -+ 399,644 
Des Moines. 9,008,724 9,382,492 — 373,768 
Albany .... 13,956,508 14,355,592 399,084 
Bridgeport... 11,857,748 11,408,067 449,681 
Kansas City. 20,467,232 19,380,363 1,086,869 
Newark . 10,459,953 10,696,976 — 237,0 
Syracuse .. 14,564,165 13,848,870 -+ 715,295 
Totals .781,913,501 804,945,618 —23,032,117 
7 Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 
NEW YORK 
1928 og a 
American ... 6,370,430 6,443, — A 
Herald Trib.. 9815, 846 9,655,694 2 160,152 
Times ‘ “15, 380,192 14,954,094 426,098 
OS ae 77193,6 7,986,028 — 792,358 
Mirror 1,101,434 1,618,945 — 517,511 
News (T)..- 5,031,598 4,443,347 + 588,251 
*Eve. Graphic. 1,504,132 1,788,632 — 284,500 
*Fve. Jour... 7,017,006 7,297,046 — 280,040 
*Eve. Post... 2,843,570 2,869,752 — 26,182 
*Eve. World. 5,141,528 4,999,397 7 142,131 
SSnn. vs es0ce ,469,006 8,465,552 3,45 
*Telegram... 2,981,108 2,994,071 — 12,963 
Bkn. Eagle.. 9,573,288 9,027,445 + 545,843 
Bkn. Times... 3,039,816 3,387,276 — 347,460 
Stand. Union, 2,661,938 2,863,612 — 201,674 
Totals ....88,124,562 88,794,175 — 669,613 
CHICAGO 
1928 sae bey, 
*Daily News 10,733,403 10,798,1 oe : 
Tribune Fat "498, 198 16,332,573 — 834,375 
Herald-Ex 6,093,042 6,692,946 — 599,904 
SPOS. .s.604% 998,041 2,736,321 -+ 261,720 
*American .. 7,142,475 7,260,825 — 118,350 
*Journal .... 2, 012, 958 =, 704, . oo 691, 266 
Totals ....44,478,117 46,525,053 —2,046,936 
PHILADELPHIA 
3a 5 10 487,610 Sen 8S s 
Inquirer .... 9,633,775 10,487, _- ; 
Revered 4,130,985 4,419,470 — 288,485 
Ledger ..... 6,972,617 7,637,457 — 644,840 
*Eve. Ledger. 6,955, "425 7,562,110 — 606,685 
*Bulletin ‘ > 734, 814 9,507,736 227,078 
INEWS- ce cus 793, "205 «2,311,440 481, 765 
Totals .40,220,821 41,926,023 —1,705,202 
Pian 
5,561,854 — 760432 
NGWES: Sciceiee 14, go, 122 15,561,8 — 
EMER Sa wens 7. 06 69, 482 6, 519, 296 + 550, 186 
Free Press... 7; 490, 0988, "166, a 676, "326 
Totals ....29,360,702 30,247,574 — 886,872 


CLEVELAND 
1928 1927 Change 
Plain Dealer. 8,466,675 8,974,125 — 507,450 
News-Leader. 6,247,425 $363 875 — 118,450 
WECHE. scwae 2,825 750 + 90, 075 
Totals ....22,316,925 22,852,750 — 535,825 
ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 Change 
Post-Disp.. Beery 11,882,080 —1,797,040 
Globe- Dem.. 7,164,900 7,336,200 — 171,300 
NEE caddies 4,053,300 3,316,800 736,500 
FUMES cccees 2,025,300 1,884,900 140,400 
Totals ....23,328,540 24,419,980 —1,091,440 
BOSTON 
1928 1927 Change 
rr G re 7,902,750 8,244,293 — 341,543 
GHONE. ccscee 7,969,380 8,267,515 — 298,135 
POGE waeescs 6,517,328 6,192,610 + 324,718 
Advertiser... 2,129,276 2,848,138 — 718,862 
*American... 3,187,205 3,356,170 — 168,965 
*Traveler ... 5,851,371 6,006,982 — 155,611 
*Transcript.. 3,875,684 3,682,268 -+ 193, 416 
Totals ....37,432,994 38,597,976 —1,164,982 
BALTIMORE 
1928 1927 Change 
SS Ee 8,095,638 8,296,420 — 200,782 
*Eve. Sun .. 8,729,892 8,533,035 -+ 196,857 
American ...71,557,507 3,026,848 —1,469,341 
WNEWS 3 ceccs 3,924,142 4,133,916 — 209,774 
OGG) ccicaes 2,013,763 2, "040, 110 — 26,347 
Totals ....24,320,942 26,030,329 —1,709,387 
fj Morning American discontinued April 1, 


LOS ANGELES 


e 1928 1927 Change 
i ee 12,010,600 13,140,834 —1,130,234 
Examiner ... 10, 287,046 11,103,890 — 816,844 
*Express P 4,727,814 4,838,568 — 110,754 
*Herald - 8,073,716 8,595,062 — 521,346 
*Record + 2,321,746 2,590,196 — 268,450 

NOWG. - cscs 1,523,718 1,631,672 — 107,954 

Totals ....38,944,640 41,900,222 —2,955,582 
BUFFALO 

: 1928 1927 Change 
Courier 6: 5,043,471 4,828,263 + 215, 508 
SHOR idee se ,595,550 6,691,648 — 96,098 
SINGWE sccess 8, ‘048, 017 7,562,392 + 486,525 
Totals ....19,687,938 19,082,303 + 605,635 

SAN FRANCISCO 

: 1928 1927 Change 
Chronicle 5,675,180 5,804,274 — 129,094 
Examiner ... 8,731,855 9,600,695 — 868,840 
Bulletin 3,037,328 3,034,528 + 2,800 

i | | SRR 4,430,230 5,191,634 — 761,404 

WINGWE cedacas 3,736,390 3, 915, 296 — 178, 906 
Totals ....25,610,983 27,546,427 —1,935,444 
MILWAUKEE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal - 9,165,906 9,178,097 — 12,191 
Sentinel - 3,500,334 3,631,225 — 130,891 
“Leader .... 1,214,627 1,353,930 — 139,303 
*Wis.News.. 4,210,313 4,271,089 — 60,776 
Totals ....18,091,180 18,434,341 — 343,161 
WASHINGTON 
1928 1927 Change 
SME. cdiddeas 13,342,667 14,553,553 —1,211,486 
Post see eeeee 4,622,585 5,244,584 — 621,999 
*Eve. Times. 3,570,529 3,703,946 — 133,417 
Herald. .cse. 2,907,537 3,281,193 — 373,656 
*Eve. News 1,232,747 1,262,242 — 29,495 
Totals + +25,675,465 28,045,518 —2,370,053 
CINCINNATI 
1928 1927 Change 
WEOSE: ccewe's 4,900,306 5,030,702 — 130,396 
*Times-Star... 7,505,336 7,762,100 — 256,764 
Enquirer 7,158,050 7,300,432 — 142° 382 
ribune - 1,818,994 1,664,408 + 154, 586 
Totals ....21,382,686 21,757,642 — 374,956 
NEW ORLEANS 

; ? 1928 1927 Change 
Times-Picay.. 9,152,459 9,201,951 — 49,492 
i rere 4,930,418 5,576,541 — 646,123 
SMES cccues 4,364,753 4,458,098 — 93,345 
*Tribune - 2,813,687 3,274,956 — 461, 269 

Totals - 21,261,317 22,511,546 —1,250,229 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
; 1928 1927 Change 
Tribune .... 6,814,379 7,175,478 — 361,099 
Journal cccee 6552008 7,187,752 — 230,361 
CHE iacsaus 3,199,922 2,889,131 + 310, 791 
Totals -- 16,971,692 17,252,361 — 280,669 
SEATTLE 
. 1928 1927 Change 
RGA vacuiws 8,504,146 8,322,958 + 181,188 
Post-Intellig ; 238, 460 5,281,066 — 
QF ..cceee 4,230 3,246,754 — 102;524 
*Union-Rec’d _....... 602,148 — 602,148 
Totals ....16,886,836 17,452,926 — 566,090 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1928 1927 Change 
WINGWE Secces 8,752,878 9,261,090 — 508,203 
Star seeeeee 6,019,266 6,623,991 — 604,725 
PRIME coake 2,825,688 2,625 069 + 200, 619 
Totals --17,597,841 18,510,150 — 912,309 
DENVER 
1928 1927 Change 
INGWE fc066a 3,983,084 4,968,208 — 985,124 
BOG? cewodud 7,044,020 7,281,624 — 237,604 
lo: 3,035,088 4,242,812 —1 1207, oH 
SUE Gaascue 2, 104,256 1,795,188 + 309 
Totals ....16,166,448 18,287,832 —2,121,384 
PROVIDENCE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal - 5,094,951 5,118,998 — 24,047 
*Bulletin.... 7,105,974 7,063,521 + 42,453 
Tribune - 1,885,523 2,149,741 — 264,218 
WNOUS dadece 2,182,365 2,187,383 — bi 
Totals ....16,268,813 16,519,643 — 250,830 
COLUMBUS 
: 1928 1927 Change 
Dispatch ....10,517,391 10,657,355 —— 139, 564 
Journal ..... 3,534,975 3,831,686 — 296,711 
“Citizen .... 5,880,383 6,017,605 — 137,222 
Totals ....19,932,749 20,506,646 — 573,897 
LOUISVILLE 
: 1928 1927 Change 
Courier-Jour. 7,061,511 7,230,587 — 169, 676 
Herald- ost.. 4,359,015 3,892,811 + 466, "204 
J: eee 6,249,579 6,351,475 — 101,896 
Totals ....17,670,105 17,474,873 -+- 195,232 
ST. PAUL 
’ 1928 1927 Ch 
“Dispatch ... 4,970,056 4,977,266 — °. 10 
Pioneer 5,079,214 4,885,188 + 194,026 
OWE tccee ce 4,317,306 4,762,856 — 445,550 
Totals ....14,366,576 14,625,310 — 258,734 
OAKLAND 
; 1928 1927 Ch 
Tribune -++ 8,966,552 9,410,100 — 443,848 
Post-Inquir.. 4,978,442 5,350,814 — 372,372 
Totals ....13,944,994 14,760,914 — 815,920 
OMAHA 
1928 1927 Ch 
World-Her’d. 6,022,877 6,147,729 — 124.852 
Bee-News ... 3,380,280 3,712,751 — 332,471 
Totals .... 9,403,157 9,860,480 — 457,323 
BIRMINGHAM 
1928 1927 Ch 
Age-Herald.. 4,178,636 3,666,250 512.386 
News eesenee 8,869,994 8,830,682 39,312 
{| ee ,285,100 3, 239, 326 45,774 
Totals ....16,333,730 15,736,258 + 597,472 
RICHMOND 
1928 1927 Cc 
*News-Lead.. 6,091,182 6,315,154 — at 
Times-Disp... 5,078,220 5,091,240 — 13,020 
Totals -+11,169,402 11,406,394 — 236,992 
DAYTON 
1928 1927 Ch 
News cidéoe ,669,004 8,761,886 —1 092,882 
Herald 5,086,000 5,436,760 — 350,760 
RO en 566, 822 3,959, 1256 — 392,434 
Totals ....16,321,826 18,157,902 —1,836,076 


(Continwed on page 218) 
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Adventures in Shoppin? 


By ROY B. SIMPSON 


President, Simpson Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


shopping in the drug depart- 

ment of a very large store I 
was greeted by the manager, who 
had just returned from an Eastern 
trip. He invited me to his office 
to listen to “a story that will make 
your blood boil.” 

“T visited the drug department of 
one of the largest New York de- 
partment stores,” he began. “I 
wanted to see how they do busi- 
ness. Among other things, I saw 
a big display of Listerine, support- 
ed by a placard announcing a spe- 
cial price of 69c. Mingled with 
the same display was the store’s 
own brand of liquid antiseptic. 
This was a new stunt to me, as I 
have always featured specials in a 
display without any other products 
to divert the attention of the cus- 
tomer. 


G storing days ago while 


Listerine the Decoy 


66 HILE wondering about it, 

several customers came up 
to buy Listerine. The sales girl 
said to each of them—‘Our special 
price for Listerine today is 69c, 
but we do not guarantee it. Our 
own antiseptic is much better. The 
same size bottle costs you only 65c, 
which is the regular price. You 
know the price of Listerine is one 
dollar, but we have to cut the price 
to sell it.’ 

“This sales girl sold all three 
customers their private brand of 
antiseptic. When I returned from 
New York I related this incident to 
our own merchandise manager and 
he said that it was apparently such 
a good stunt that we should do the 
same thing in this store. I posi- 
tively refused to entertain the idea 
and I told lim that I considered 
such procedure very dirty busi- 
ness.” 

This square shooter in the drug 
business then said that the mer- 
chandise manager of the store ques- 
tioned his buying and selling policy. 
He wanted to know how much Lis- 
terine was bought at a time and 
what the discounts were. The drug 
manager looked up his record for 
1927 and found that he had bought 
six cases of Listerine 65 times dur- 
ing that year. 


His discount was ten and five 
and at $9.00 per case this establish- 
ed his capital for Listerine at 
$46.17. He turned this capital 65 
times and made 19 per cent gross 
on each turn. The overhead in this 
department is 30 per cent, which 
is figured on the volume for the 
year, therefore this store made a 
very large return on this small cap- 
ital of $46.17, even though it sells 
Listerine in special sales at a price 
as low as 69c. 

When I left this store I had a 
couple of hours to spare, so I 
snooped around in other drug 
stores to see how much “dirty busi- 
ness” is being done in St. Louis. I 
first visited one of the largest cut- 
price drug stores to buy a tube of 
Palmolive shaving cream. A very 
active and gabby little bald-headed 
clerk served me. “It’s 23 cents to- 
day and what else?” said he. I was 
glad to get a 35-cent tube of my 
favorite shaving cream at a saving 
of 12 cents. 


“This Is Just as Good” 


HILE I was waiting for my 

change Baldy butted into a 
conversation between a customer 
and another clerk. He said— 
“Madam, this tonic is just the same 
as what you have asked for. We 
haven’t got the tonic you want. We 
don’t carry it because we don’t be- 
lieve in charging our customers 25 
cents for somebody else’s name.” 
The substitution was easily effected 
and the store’s own blood remedy 
was passed over the counter to the 
customer, 

Within fifteen minutes I saw two 
other substitutions effected just as 
easily. Unknown or private brands 
were sold instead of the advertised 
brands asked for by the custom- 
ers, 

Then I went up the street to an- 
other chain store to buy a Prophy- 
lactic tooth brush which had been 
advertised at a greatly reduced 
price. While I was being served a 
fat lady came up and asked for a 
tube of Listerine tooth paste. The 
sales lady said—“We are out of it 
today, but here’s a brand that we 
recommend. It is a larger tube for 
the same price.” 
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It was a private brand of tooth 
paste made specially for the chain 
store organization. The customer 
refused to accept it. She declared 
that she had been using Listerine 
tooth paste for several years and 
did not want any _ substitutes, 
whereupon the saleslady said—‘“I 
don’t use any tooth paste. I have 
a salt shaker in my bathroom and I 
just sprinkle a little salt on my 
tooth brush and it is both a good 
cleanser and an antiseptic. It keeps 
my gums pink and hard.” She had 
evidently been reading “Your 
Money’s Worth.” The fat lady 
replied: 

“You can use salt if you wish to 
do it, my dear, but I do not care to 
pickle my mouth to clean my teeth. 
Listerine tooth paste cleans my 
teeth and makes my mouth feel 
fine. A tube lasts me about six 
weeks, so I suppose I will have to 
go somewhere else to get it.” 


Is This Clean Business? 


CCORDING to the drug man- 
ager’s philosophy, this is 
dirty business. When the sales 
lady could not supply the de- 
mand of her plump customer for 
Listerine tooth paste she tried to 
prevent her from buying her favor- 
ite tooth paste somewhere else. Is 
this clean business? Is it fair to 
the manufacturer of Listerine or 
any other advertiser who vigorous- 
ly advertises his products to 
bring customers into the stores of 
the country? I don’t believe it is. 

Experienced advertisers and 
shrewd merchandise managers do 
not cut the prices of well-known 
tooth pastes, antiseptics, soaps and 
other necessities because they are 
forced to do it to make sales. The 
only reason they do it is to get peo- 
ple into their stores. Once inside, 
if the sales force is properly train- 
ed, these customers buy other mer- 
chandise which bears a large profit. 

Why is it that unknown mer- 
chandise is rarely ever advertised 
as a feature for these sales? The 
only reason is that the public knows 
nothing about its quality or reputa- 
tion. The best-known merchan- 
dise is invariably selected as live 
items to draw a crowd—for no 
other reason than that the buying 
public knows when a dollar article 
is reduced to 69 cents they are get- 
ting something of known value at a 
price which represents a saving of 
31 cents. 

Substitution should be unneces- 
sary. In fact, it is a detriment, as 
many cut-price dealers have learn- 
ed to their sorrow. As evidence of 
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this the fat lady who was urged to 
use salt as a dentifrice bluntly 
stated that she would never again 
buy anything in that store. I am 
inclined to believe that she meant 
exactly what she said. 

The Lambert Company and oth- 
er manufacturers are investing 
millions of dollars every year in 
good advertising to keep 23 million 
families continually using their 
products. This demand must be 
supplied and it is doubtful if there 
would be any appreciable decrease 
in the consumption of these prod- 
ucts if every dealer in the country 
should sell them at the advertised 
price. 

A good merchant who sells live 
items at a cut price will sell non- 
competitive articles at his regular 
price and thereby make up any loss 
on sales at cut-prices. Any fair- 
minded investigator who will take 
the time to visit retail stores and 
compare methods will find many 
merchants who frown upon the 
methods of substitution such as we 
have mentioned, 

Good advertising has made price 
cutting a blessing to the consumer, 
only when the consumer refuses to 
accept a substitute. The retailer 
who refuses to engage in these un- 
fair practices is making a profit on 
his cut-price items, as in the case 
of the drug manager above men- 
tioned. He also sells other mer- 
chandise which yields him a hand- 
some profit and he is winning the 
good will of their customers. 


A New Industrial 
Survey 


(Continued from page 200) 


changes and the new triumphs of 
inventive genius, is a hazard as dif- 
ficult of calculation as a fire risk. 
Certain it is that in an age when 
sensational new machines are revo- 
lutionizing industries over night 
and when style changes follow one 
another in endless procession it is 
vital that means be found to de- 
termine the deadline beyond which 
a machine cannot compete profit- 
ably with a newer invention. 
Hence, the first task of the Fed- 
eral survey is the discovery and 
condemnation of the industrial 
equipment that has overstayed its 
economic limit. 


The Daily Tribune, Pomeroy, O., and 
the News-Standard, Uniontown, Pa., 
have appointed the Devine-Wallis Cor- 

poration, New York and Chicago, as 
their national advertising representa- 
tives. 
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Sure Cure 
for 

“Summer 

Stroke” 


Vacation Merchandise makes splendid Prizes for your Summer Sales 


Contests. Our new Merchandise Prize Folder shows a lot of it. Write 
for a sample. It’s free, and so are the folders in any reasonable quantity, 
ready for you to imprint with your own copy and distribute to your 
salesmen. 


You Can Use Our Prize 
Folders in Your Contests 


, 2 They show 60 pieces of merchandise of proved worth as Con- 
test prizes. 


2 They are ready for you to imprint with your own copy. Our 
“ name does not appear on them. 


3- They will fold to fit a No. 10 envelope, making them easy to 
distribute to your salesmen. 


4- They will fit your business as if designed for it alone. This is 
proved by the great variety of businesses already using them. 


5- They save you time, money and bother, for they are already 
prepared. All you have to do is decide the basis on which you 
will make your prize awards. That is never the same in any 


two businesses, 


6- You carry no stock of merchandise. We ship direct to your 


prize winners if you wish. 
J= The prices at which you buy are Dealers’ Prices. 


8- The folders are Free in any reasonable quantity, ready for you 
to imprint. 


Send for a sample and complete detaits. 
Then decide for yourself. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc. 


Wholesale Dealers 


37 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
Use the coupon to get — of these new folders, ana 
see how easy it is to build your contest around them. 
No eo of course, and no salesmen will cali. 
MAY & MALONE, '\ 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. WNGWekdscccncesceacdancsseaaneas 


_ Please send a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder and complete 
information as to its use, with no obligation to us. 
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Note: A copy of the 1928 “Red Book” will 
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\ NOTHER FIELD FOR MERGERS: Farm 


and Fireside for August prints an intensely 
interesting story about the results from the 
merging of James and Hamilton counties in Tennes- 
see. The merger is now ten years old, but the story 
of savings and improvements as a result of the merger 
is all the more impressive by reason of the results. 
The tax rate for James County in 1918 was $2.60; 
in 1928, $1.30. In 1918 James County schools could 
be supported only four or five months a year; now 
the schools run from seven to.nine months, with better 
equipment, buildings and more teachers. In 1918 
James had about a mile and a half of really good 
road—in 1928 there were fifty miles of hard-surfaced, 
all-vear roads. In 1918 the county could not afford 
a county agent, but since the consolidation the farmers 
have the benefit of the services of a county agent to 
help them raise better crops. The consolidation abol- 
ished a judge, sheriff, county trustees, tax assessor, 
register, court clerk, school superintendent, three road 
commissioners and four justices of the peace. The 
county court house was converted into a school house. 
The editor of Farm and Fireside summarizes the 
idea in a brief paragraph when he writes: “No one 
knows how many needless sets of county officers and 
unnecessary courthouses are keeping farm taxes high 
and delaying improvements. Automobiles and tele- 
phones now make a county seat every few miles a 
senseless incumbrance upon the public purse.” This 
is an issue that has as much interest for sales man- 
agers as for farmers; if useless offices could be abol- 
ished taxes would be lower—the money saved would 
be available for better farm equipment, better roads, 
better school houses and better homes. Like many 
other ideas that start in a small way, this one may 
develop into a movement of vast importance which 
will concern every sales manager. 
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SUGGESTION TO SALES MANAGERS’ 
CLUBS: Organizations of sales executives in 


different cities have done excellent work in 
exchanging information and increasing the available 
fund of sales knowledge. There is no argument on 
this point. But there is still a lot of room for im- 
provement, and now that most of the clubs are plan- 
ning fall and winter programs, we make this sugges- 
tion. Let the clubs over the country unite on a similar 
program of study and investigation, and exchange re- 
ports of each meeting. Suppose the clubs should se- 
lect ten subjects for investigation, each member con- 
tributing his experience and figures on each subject 
with which he has had experience. All discussions 
and figures from each club could be combined into a 
report and passed on to all other cooperating clubs. 
With such a program under way, in a year or so the 
sales managers would have more facts and figures and 
experience concerning their problems than almost any 
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other group of major executives. For example, sup- 
pose each club should undertake to make a real study 
of compensation plans; if each sales manager would 
contribute his own experiences, to be compiled along 
with the experiences of every other sales manager in 
the club, the report of but one club would be a vitally 
important document—then add to this the report of 
every other club in the country and the result would 
be the most thorough study of compensation plans 
now available. Some of the money now being paid 
for professional speakers and exhorters could well 
be devoted to paying the expenses in connection with 
the preparation of such reports from each club to 
be studied by all the clubs and finally consolidated 
into one report for the use of all members. The 
field for such studies of the problems of the sales 
manager is unlimited. What aggressive club will 
assume the initiative to start such a movement? Much 
of the guesswork, prejudices and snap judgment 
could be eliminated from the work of the average 
sales manager if such a program of study could be 
carried out, and this magazine will be glad to do 
whatever it can to help along the idea. 


LN es 


Take the best salesmen in any large organiza- 

tion and you will often find that they would 
never have been hired if the usual rules for judging 
men were rigidly followed. Top-notchers often are 
exceptions in every way, but here is one rule that 
seems to apply in more cases than any other; it is, 
“Is this fellow a money-maker?” Adrian Joyce, head 
of the Glidden paint industries, once told the writer 
that the “trading” instinct—in other words the money- 
making instinct—was the one trait he counted most 
important in sales executives. This idea is stressed 
by Charles R. Walgreen, head of the Walgreen drug 
chain, in an interview in the July issue of Chain 
Store Review, in which he says: “No man can re- 
spond fully to his incentives and rise to the largest 
rewards in business unless he acquires this knack of 
money-making. This knack is one trait that we most 
eagerly seek to discover in men we hire.” Mr. Wal- 
green was referring to hiring men for store man- 
agers, but the same rule would apply to sales man- 
agers, branch managers, district managers and sales- 
men. An organization of money-makers—men who 
know how to get the utmost in value from every dollar 
spent—who have been successful in managing their 
own personal finances, would be unbeatable, for there 
is something inherent in a money-maker that gives 
him courage and self-discipline that other men sadly 
lack. And no executive is so often in need of courage 
and self-discipline as much as the sales executive, 
whether he be the head of a gigantic international 
organization or a district manager far out in the 
sticks. More emphasis on this phase of a man’s 
character in selecting men for responsible positions 
would result in a huge improvement in almost any 
organization. It might well be made the one deciding 
factor in hiring salesmen, or in promoting men to 
executive positions. A policy of hiring only known 
money makers would soon attract a high type of men, 
for nothing reacts more favorably on an or- 


ganization than the impression that its mem- ®® 
bers are known money makers. 


\ GOOD RULE FOR HIRING SALESMEN: 
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Account Changes 


KLEANAIR Raprator, INc., New York, 
manufacturer of a patented dust collec- 
tor and humidifier radiator cover, to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. of that city. 
First copy in Fall to local newspapers. 


Lincoln NATIONAL BANK, Buffalo, 
new community financial institution 
serving the East Side section of the 
city, to the Weinstock-Wilson Advertis- 
ing Agency of Buffalo. 


GOLDSTEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Lrp., Gomco Thermometer Steel Cases, 
to the Weinstock-Wilson Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo. 


Ripcway’s, Inc. New York City, 
Ridgway’s Tea, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and business papers. 


MontcoMERy Warp & Co., Chicago, 
mail-order house, to Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, effective when 1929 cam- 
paign is launched. 


GubDEBROD Bros. Sirk Co., INc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., spool silk and cotton, to 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., there. 


Rep Foor Propucts, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., Chiropedic Specialties, to Pratt- 
Moore Advertising Company, of that 
city. 


Cycie Trapes or America, New York, 
Association, to the Greenleaf Company, 
Boston. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic 


The Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation reports May profit of 
$19,671 after charges and depreciation, 
but before taxes, comparing with loss 
of $21,607 in May, 1927. For seven 
months ended May 31 loss was $1,301, 
against profit of $17,318 before taxes, in 
corresponding period of previous year. 
June orders were reported as 75 per 
cent larger than in June, 1927. 


Lambert Company 


The Lambert Company, in the report 
for the first six months, shows net 
profit of $2,111,540 after taxes and 
minority interest, as compared with 
$1,620,114 in the same period of 1927. 
Net for the June quarter was $929,242, 
against $679,405 in the June quarter a 
year ago. 


Beech-Nut Packin3, Co. 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company for 
the six months ended on June 30 reports 
net profit of $1,510,484 before taxes. 
his compares with $1,175,916 last year. 
For the June quarter, net profit totaled 
$765,904, against $744,580 in the previ- 
ous quarter and $664,875 in the June 
quarter of 1927. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., reports 
a net income of $101,444 for the six 
months ended on June 30, after Fed- 
eral taxes and other charges. This 
compares with $51,011 in the same 
period of last year. 
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me 


from the ratch of a pin 


\ 


si hero of a hundred battles dies, not gloriously, ‘mid shot and 
shell, but ignominiously, in the shelter of his home — from the 
insignificant prick of a common pin! 

What small happenings sway the course of our daily lives! The des 
tinies of nations have even altered because of apparently insignifi- 
cant events. 


There is a lesson here for those who will heed it. Don’t underesti- 
mate . . . don’t discount the importance of so-called “‘little” matters. 


For instance, the Envelopes used in business correspondence play a 
role of far greater importance than that of utility only. In the eyes 
of prospects and customers they represent the sender . . . and today 
over 80% of all business executives personally open their own mail. 
Is it wise then to think of Envelopes on the price basis only? Cer- 
tainly not, if you'll admit the truth of the old saying that “first im- 
pressions last”. Little things count heavily when they are done right. 
and Better Envelopes assuredly are one of the biggest “‘little” things 
in business. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
unas your Envelope has spoken 


Extra Copies of This Issue 


Please order promptly if you want extra 
copies of this issue for office use, distribution 
to customers or prospects, or as gifts to 
friends. Our print order is figured very care- 
fully. Very frequently we are unable to sup- 
ply copies ordered more than a week after 
publication. 
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This Page Is 
Addressed to 


National Advertisers 


IVALRY is so keen in all lines of trade that 
R it has become necessary for all national ad- 

vertisers to determine in advance the class or 
character of readers attracted to the various news- 
papers. 


The completely equipped advertising agency never 
overlooks an opportunity to avail itself of services 
that will more accurately determine this important 
factor of “quality” in circulation. Such agencies are 
able to serve the national advertiser with dispatch 
and minimum waste in the expenditure that is made 
through campaigns of all kinds. 


It is now also possible for the national advertiser to 
study the question of “QUALITY” circulation. 

Thanks to QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
MEDIA, the executives at the home office have 
available a means of studying the standard size daily 
—* in the 100 largest cities of the United 
tates. 


ie condensed, accurate and standardized form, the 
surveys of the editorial, news and feature con- 
‘tents of the leading newspapers are available at low 
cost. The limited first edition of these surveys has 
been carefully planned to accommodate a reasonable 
number of national advertisers who can use the 
service to better co-operation with their agents in the 
selection of newspaper media. 


Only the first applicants can be assured of receiving 
this service. The entire service and plan of distribu- 
tion is to be conducted on the ‘“‘Quality” idea in every 
detail. 


The subscribers among the national advertisers will 
be accorded the same service features that will be 
available to our clients among the advertising agents. 


Qualitative Analysis 
of Media 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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This Page Is 
Addressed to 


Advertising Agencies 


HE recent introduction of QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS OF MEDIA has resulted in the 

adoption of this unique service by many of the 
largest advertising agencies in the United States. 


Space buyers of these agencies recognized the great 
and valuable time-saving features of this new idea. 
They appreciated the advantages of having at their 
immediate command the complete, condensed and 
accurate analysis of the editorial, news and feature 
departments of the standard size daily newspapers 
in the 100 largest cities of the United States. 


Agencies equipped with this service are able to serve 
their clients much better and much quicker than those 
agencies who must depend upon other means of de- 
termining the class of readers attracted to the various 
newspapers. The idea is new, different and far ad- 
vanced over anything ever before attempted along 
these lines. 


HE first edition of this service has been limited 

and carefully divided to allow judicious distribu- 
tion among the most important agencies and their 
clients. 


But, because of the limited edition of QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS OF MEDIA that will be avail- 
able during the remainder of this year, it is not 
guaranteed that all orders can be accepted. In view 
of the unusual character of this service its distribu- 
tion will be confined as far as possible to a “Quality 
Group” of clients. No attempt will be made at 
Quantity distribution. Furthermore, certain service 
features that will be developed and extended without 
charge to all subscribers are of such a new and un- 
usual character that it will be impossible to serve 
more than a very limited clientele. For this reason, 
immediate action on the part of the agencies is 
advised at this time. 


Qualitative Analysis 
of Media 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Tell Your Story to 
These 133,000 


Leaders! 


@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,0060 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 

@ Try to visualize a market place of 133,- 
000 men representing earning capacity of 
over $1,000,000,000 annually—men who 
are constantly in the market for every re- 
quirement of business, domestic and social 
life! This means office, store, factory, 
home, travel and recreational pursuits. 

q The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 
ties is something to conjure with. 

@ You can tell them and their fa:nilies 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine-— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 
attention and interest. 


THE 
ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Torat Apvertisinc 
I Nationa, Apvertisinc 
R Locat Apvertisinc 
§ Cuassiriep 


T Apvertisinc 


San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


ATLANTIC CITY Nw 
HiLLMAN MANAGEMENT 
Bathing From Rooms 


Signs Point to Distinct Rise 
in Volume of Trade 


STUDY of records fur- 

nished by the Department 

of Commerce in its Sur- 

veys of Current Business 
seems to justify the conclusion that 
the most dependable of the forty- 
five items listed are the returns on 
railroad freight car loadings, total 
manufactures, automobile produc- 
tion, output of steel ingots and im- 
ports. 

This conclusion is arrived at by 
noting that these records for five 
years, 1923-27, conform most close- 
ly to what we know were the gen- 
eral business conditions during that 
period. Everyone is aware, for ex- 
ample, that 1923 marked the peak 
of the recovery from the deflation 
of 1920-21; that in 1924 there was 
a secondary reaction; that 1925 
saw resumption of the forward 
movement in full swing, lasting 
with increasing momentum through 
1926 and carrying into the early 
months of 1927; and that in the 
second half of 1927 a slow reces- 
sion set in from which we are ap- 
parently now recovering. 

How accurately the curve of this 
movement was traced by the rec- 
ords mentioned above can be seen 
from this tabulation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce index numbers 
based on 100 for the average 
monthly returns of 1923 and 1925. 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
97. 04.4 


Car, Joadings: ...«. 99.8 6 102.8 106.8 1 

Total Manufactu’s.102.3 94.3 103.8 106.9 104.5 
Automobiles ...... 102.1 90.5 107.4 109.2 *87.9 
Steel ingots ...... 104.8 88.7 106.4 113.1 103.8 
BENDOLIS. “cancecscsce 97.8 93.1 109.0 114.3 107.9 


*Ford out of production in second half of 
year, 
The composite index numbers of 
these factors 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


1014 92.0 105.9 = 110.1.—S 103.7 
afford a strikingly faithful reflec- 
tion of business history. 

The question naturally arises, 
then, can these sign posts marking 
the road along which we have come 
be used as they appear for charting 
the road ahead? 

First let us see how they now 


read. As far as 1928 goes the De- , 


partment of Commerce index num- 

bers have been made up for only 

five months. The average for that 
period compares as follows: 

January to May 31 

1927 1928 


Rat DIDO 5cccccn kaenascoscune 108.5 103.6 
Total manufactures 1.00.00 108.5 109.3 
PRREORIGIUIOR: ycicccns cceaceesac bears 108.1 109.6 
REV IMGOES: visssiv'sscosomcuce.cesicineaie 116.6 109.6 


BIDONIG As cesaksdmatecwaenneannke 109.5 121.7 


The composite index number in 


this case 
1927 1928 


110.2 110.7 
conforms very closely to general 
estimates of the relative conditions 
during the first half of those two 
years. 

If now we look at the complete 
record of 1927 we see that in every 
case the index numbers in the 
groups fell off in the second half 
of the year: 


Car Total Auto- Steel Im- 
Loadings Mfrs. mobiles Ingots ports 
9 108.0 100. 109.9 


EMO. cicanee 102.6 131, 3 
TUG -cocwene 102.7 106.6 4 91.9 8.9 
August ....103.3 105.1 95.9 100.4 114.2 


September 103.3 105.0 80.9 93.5 105.9 
October ...101.3 102.4 68:2 95.1 110.1 
November . 95.2 93.3 42.0 89.7 106.6 
December . 96.8 88.2 41.6 91.1 102.5 


7 months 
average ...100.7 101.8 73.1 94.7 106.9 


If the lamp of experience is the 
best guide to the future we have 
here an essential part of the mak- 
ings of a fairly luminous torch to 
help us in picking our way along 
the course that is to come. All we 
have to do is to watch the trend of 
indices that have proved trust- 
worthy as they come out from 
week to week and month to month. 
If these signs point downward we 
have no reason to expect a reversal 
of the movement of last year. If 
they point upward we shall be 
warranted in drawing optimistic 
inferences. 

In the case of automobile produc- 
tion the augury is favorable, the 
figures exhibiting a decidedly im- 
proving tone. Compared with last 
year, every month but January 
shows a gain—6.2 per cent in 
February, 4.8 per cent in March, 
1.2 per cent in April, 5.4 per cent in 
May and 23.3 per cent in June. 
Still more noteworthy as evidence 
of the trend is this: while automo- 
bile production during the first four 
months of this year was 10.5 per 
cent below that of the first four 
months of the banner year, 1926, 
when Ford was in full production, 
in May and June the difference 
swung in favor of this year by 
nearly 2 per cent, in spite of the 
fact that the reviving Ford activi- 
ties were still far from maximum. 

In the matter of carloadings the 
testimony although less complete, 
leans in the same direction. Total 
loadings for the first half of this 
year were 4.2 per cent less than in 
the corresponding period of 1927 
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and 1926, but the gap between 1928 
and 1927, wide in the first four 
months, began to narrow in the last 
two, having dropped in May and 
June to 2.3 per cent. Last year 
the number of cars loaded in May 
was 134,194 less than were loaded 
in June. This year the decline was 
only a third of that number, 44,382, 
and in the first week of July there 
was an actual gain of 11,520 cars 
in 1928 over 1927, 

Some commentators on these 
figures take exception to a favor- 
able deduction on the ground that 
the relatively better showing now 
is due to comparisons with figures 
of the beginning of the slump in 
1927 rather than to current in- 
creases. But this is precisely the 
point at issue, namely, that present 
indices are of an advance in the 
last half of this year, whereas in 
1927 the same indices foreshad- 
owed the decline. 


Stockholders Approve 
Palmolive-Colgate Merger 


Stockholders of the Palmolive-Peet 
Company have approved the merger 
with Colgate & Company, creating a 
new corporation with combined annual 
sales of $100,000,000. 

Amendments to the certificate of in- 
corporation would increase to 3,000,000 
shares the common stock of the au- 
thorized capital stock. Authorization of 
300,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
stock also is provided. One hundred 
and thirty thousand shares will be is- 
sued immediately to replace the out- 
standing 7 per cent preferred stock of 
both companies. 

Charles S. Pearce, president of the 
new company, declared that the in- 
creased authorization in the common 
stock will make possible a substantial 
stock dividend to the Palmolive-Peet 
Company stockholders. 


Milwaukee Printin3, 
Establishes Branches 


Milwaukee Printing Company and 
Mill Print Products Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, has established seven branches 
since the first of the year—the most 
recent in Denver, Colorado. The officers 
and their managers are St. Louis, Frank 
Henderson; Detroit, J. E. Montgomery; 
Buffalo, E. A. Rodda; Boston, Frank 
Crotty; Louisville, Ky., Walter Bonnell; 
Greensboro, North Carolina, T. P. Nor- 
wood, and Denver, Cosner Sales Co. 


Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York 
publishing house, has changed its name 
to Horace Liveright, Inc. Mr. Liveright 
has been president of the company since 
it was founded in 1917. The change in 
personnel which the new name indicates 
occurred eight years ago. 


Benjamin & Kentnor Co., newspaper 
representatives, will hereafter be known 
as Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. There will 
be no change in personnel. 
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Money Is Plentiful 
in Prosperity Land 


ERCHANTS of Fort Worth and West Texas report 
that more money is being paid over the counter than 
ever before at this season of the year. 

Crop prospects now are such that it looks as though the 
West Texas farmers and ranchmen are going to be in the best 
financial condition this coming winter than ever before. 

Cattlemen have the best outlook in years. 

The Dairying industry and its allied interests are rapidly 
becoming a wealth-producing factor in Prosperity Land. 

Increased production is being reported in Oil and Gas. And 
still greater production is promised as the outlook continues 
more favorable. 

PROSPERITY LAND is an empire of Oil, Cattle and 
Grain. Business IS good. Nothing flashy or unstable, but 
just a steady, healthful increase along all lines. 

If you want to get in this kind of a market and get your 
share it can be done easily. The paper that has the largest 
circulation in Texas is THE paper that is best known and has 
nearly all its circulation in Prosperity Land. 

No Contests, Premiums or Schemes 


JUST A NEWSPAPER 


FORT PAM 
RecomfggemeecnaM 


More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday 
Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at Ile a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York - Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk “O” 
c/o Sates MaNaGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS 
Wrex yr, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City. 


Corporations Report Earnings 


Chrysler Motor Corp. 


Net earnings of $11,690,479 after taxes 
were reported by the Chrysler Cor- 
poration for the first half of 1928. 
This compares with $10,116,749 in the 
first half of 1927. 

Chrysler’s earnings in the second 
quarter totaled $6,988,013 after taxes, 
against $4,702,465 in the first quarter of 
this year and $5,724,180 in the second 
quarter of last year. 


S. S. Kresge Company 


Net earnings of the S. S. Kresge 
Company for the quarter ended June 30, 
after charges and Federal taxes, were 
$3,587,832. This compares with $3,212,- 
421 in the same quarter last year. For 
the six months ended June 30 net earn- 
ings were $6,527,111 after charges and 
Federal taxes, compared with $5,756,039 
for the same period last year. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., reports for the 
quarter ended June 30 net profit of 
$315,782 after interest, depreciation and 
Federal taxes. This compares with 
$440,237 in the preceding quarter, and 
$369,296 in the second quarter of 1927. 
For the six months ended June 30 net 
profit totaled $756,020 after the above 
charges, against $784,194 in the first 
half of the preceding year. 


International Cement 


The International Cement Corpora- 
tion reports for the June quarter net 
income of $1,128,529 after interest, de- 
preciation and Federal taxes. This com- 
pares with $1,067,928 in the previous 
quarter and $1,142,253 in the June quar- 
ter of 1927. Six months’ profit was 
$2,196,458, against $2,048,454 in the 
same period a year ago. 


Stutz Motor Car Company 


The Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, Inc., reports for the six 
months ended June 30 net profit of 
$388,024, after charges and Federal 
taxes. In the corresponding period of 
1927 the company reported a profit of 
$123,024, after all charges, but before 
Federal taxes. 


William Wrigley 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company’s 
net for the first six months was $4,907,- 
162 after depreciation, taxes and 
charges, against $4,878,992 in the same 
period of 1927. The June quarter net 
was $2,474,092, against $2,456,073 in the 
June quarter of 1927, 


G. R. Kinney Company 


The G. R. Kinney Company and sub- 
sidiaries report for the six months ended 
on June 30 a net income of $293,168 aft- 
er interest, Federal taxes and other 
charges. This compares with $291,015 


in the first half of 1927. 


United Biscuit Company 


The United Biscuit Company reports 
for the first half-year net profit of 
$435,602 after depreciation, taxes and 
other charges, as compared with $424,- 
786 in the first half of 1927. June quar- 
ter profit was $257,208, against $179,394 
in the June quarter a year ago. 


Forhan Company 


The Forhan Company reports for the 
six months ended on June 30 a net in- 
come of $542,627, after Federal taxes 
and other deductions. This compares 
with $306,027 in the first six months 
of 1927. 


Life Savers, Inc. 


Life Savers, Inc., reports profits of 
$750,873 for the six months ended June 
30, before Federal taxes, but after ex- 
penses and depreciation charges. This 
compares with $590,985 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Six Months’ Lineage 
(Continued from page 209) 


HOUSTON 
1928 1927 Change 
Chronicle ... 7,793,478 7,521,388 272,090 
Post-Disp. .. 6,667,206 6,532,904 134,302 
PAR ESS: eng, oe 3,866,506 3,873,254 — 6,748 
Totals: ... .18,327,190 17,927,546 -+ 399,644 
DES MOINES 
1928 1927 Change 
Register .... 4,229,797 4,291,352 — 61,555 
*Tribune « 4,778,927 5,091,140 — 312,213 
Totals .... 9,008,724 9,382,492 — 373,768 
ALBANY 
1928 1927 Change . 
Kn’k’b’rPress 5,431,916 5,614,126 — 182,210 
*Eve. News.. 4,421,354 3,863,566 -+ 557,788 
*Times-Union 4,103,218 4,877,900 — 773,682 
Totals ....13,956,508 14,355,592 — 399,084 
BRIDGEPORT 
1928 1927 Change 
*Telegram .. 4,134,188 3,839,607 294,581 
POSE. ons wer 4,193,374 3,867,216 326,158 
Sun.Post .. 786,180 750,561 35,619 
*Times-Star.. 2,228,834 2,466,310 -+ 237,476 
Sun. Herald. 515,172 484,373 — 30,799 
Totals ....11,857,748 11,408,067 -+ 449,681 
KANSAS CITY 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal ..... 1,803,490 1,628,435 175,055 
IGG: ni5: 2.c05655 2,959,281 2,477,760 481,521 
 bdaaat os 3,300,714 3,155,591 146,123 
IES) evecssares ,062,389 5,069,099 — 6,710 
EGE waasacacs 6,157,695 5,884,430 t 273,265 
Sun. Star . 3,182,663 3,165,048 17,615 
Totals ....20,467,232 19,380,363 -+1,086,869 
NEWARK 
1928 1927 Change 
WINGEWS. .cccee 10,459,953 10,696,976 — 237,023 
(Other figures not available). 
SYRACUSE 
1928 1927 Change 
Jourmal ..... 3,753,568 3,362,513 -+ 391,055 
Hetald <i-4.0 4,016,502 4,053,203 — 36,701 
Post-Stand... 3,176,439 3,160,052 16,387 
Sun. Ameri’n 1,081,122 856,289 224,833 
Sun. Herald. 1,493,170 1,371,426 121,744 
Sun. Post- 
Standard.. 1,043,364 1,045,387 — 2,023 
Totals ....14,564,165 13,848,870 -++ 715,295 


* No Sunday edition. 
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Berkey & Gay Train Men 
to Sell Quality 


(Continued from page 192) 


cluded some practical instruction in 
the broad principles of retail fur- 
niture selling. 

“The conference was announced 
early in February in a letter to our 
dealers from E. A. Wallace, presi- 
dent of Berkey & Gay. At the 
same time, it was announced in a 
dealer publication which we issue, 
and our salesmen were instructed 
to push it in their personal contacts 
with dealers everywhere. The con- 
ference was exclusively for sales- 
men and sales managers of Berkey 
& Gay dealers. 

“Berkey & Gay provided taxi 
service between the hotel and the 
factory, secured special rates at the 
hotel and furnished lunch and some 
entertainment; with these excep- 
tions the salesmen bore their own 
expenses. 

“The conference lasted three 
days, and they were mighty busy 
days! We began at 8:30 in the 
morning, stopped a few minutes for 
lunch, continued till 6.00, began 
again at 7:30, and wound up the 
day’s work at 10:00. 


Staff Made Up of Experts 


“In addition to our own large 
staff of experts, we called in lead- 
ing men in different lines to form 
our staff of instructors, and prac- 
tically all instruction in technical 
subjects were supplemented by ex- 
hibits, demonstrations or motion 
pictures.” 

Twenty-one lectures, all by ex- 
perts in their lines, comprised the 
course and covered such subjects as 
“Meeting Changing Conditions in 
Furniture Selling’; “What to 
Know About Furniture Woods”; 
“How and Why Veneers Are Used 
for Furniture’; “Furniture Fin- 
ishes”; “How Furniture Is De- 
signed”; “Salesman Should Know 
His Product”; “How to Use a 
Knowledge of Furniture Construc- 
tion in Selling at Retail”; “Period 
Styles and How to Know Them”; 
“Selling With a Knowledge of In- 
terior Decoration” ; “What the Cus- 
tomer Wants From the Furniture 
Salesman,” and “Style Must Re- 
place Price.” ‘ 

While the conference guests were 
listening to the lectures two experi- 
enced reporters alternately took 
down the speaker’s words and 


transcribed them for publication. 
Each page was rushed to the print- 
er the moment it came from the 
reporter’s typewriter and at nine 
o’clock of the evening of the last 
day of the conference a printed 
report, neatly bound in_ green 
Strathmore Cockatoo hand-made 
covers, was presented to each con- 
ference guest. 

An edition of 2,500 copies of this 
report was published, and through 
an announcement in the Berkey 
& Gay house organ a copy was 
offered all retail salesmen who re- 
quested them. The entire edition, 
according to Oliver A. Wallace, 
was exhausted in two weeks and 
about 800 other requests could not 
be filled. 


119 Attend Conference 


Attendance numbered 119, and 
of these approximately 75 per cent 
were retail salesmen, the others be- 
ing managers of small stores who 
do a great deal of actual selling 
themselves. Distance from Grand 
Rapids seemed to be no bar to those 
who wanted the instruction, as 
stores located on both coasts and 
in the extreme South, as well as 
those nearer by, sent their repre- 
sentatives. 

“The results were all that could 
have been hoped for,” Oliver A. 
Wallace, advertising manager, said. 
“This was the first conference of 
the kind ever held and under the 
circumstances, we think the at- 
tendance was very good, indeed. 
We're going to do the same thing 
next year, and we'll have 500 then. 
It was interesting, too, the way the 
guests acted. When they first came 
in, they obviously were wondering 
what it was all about and just how 
far they should commit themselves ; 
then they began to warm up and 
by the end of the second day en- 
thusiasm had reach the peak. 

“A hundred and nineteen retail 
salesmen now know just what 
constitutes good furniture and are 
prepared to tell their prospects just 
why Berkey & Gay furniture is 
the best there is to be had. We will 
continue the conferences and the 
longer we continue them the more 
this influence will be felt. Furni- 
ture salesmen are going to know 
what they are selling, and why.” 
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* ADVERTISINGg | 


The Evy Mag Siar 


TRUTHFUL 


HE STAR exercises the same 

strict censorship over its ad- 
vertising columns as it does over 
its news columns—thus giving 
added value to the merchants’ 
announcements. 


DVERTISING in The Star 

is read with an interest in- 
spired by confidence and acted 
upon with faith born of unvary- 
ing experience. 


In The Star truthful advertising 
is the rule without exception 


The Zvening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


Northern Illinois | 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 


Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three. Cities for 
Best Results 


Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News ‘ 
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Dramatized 


INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


“That the picture was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception may be 
attributed in no small measure to your 
scenario, your directing, your camera 
work and last, but by no means least, 
your whole-hearted cooperation in 
helping to make our picture a suc- 
cess.” (Name on request). 


We are a Motion Picture Advertis- 
ing Agency completely equipped with 
an experienced personnel. We oper- 
ate our own studio, laboratory and 
motion picture distribution. 


Our Dramatized Industrial  sales- 
creating films are getting new business 
for our clients. Let us go into details 
with you. No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 WEST 461 ST, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BRYANT 6321 


Producers of Standard and 16 m/m Motion 
Picture Productions. Manufacturers of 
Standard Portable and Automatic Motion 
Picture and Motion Still Projectors. 


Y One Paper 
~ THE 


\ 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS ¢ 


F)_ Sells the Rich 
Z| Indianapolis Radius JR 
Yj C\\ 
Yj 


Zz 


“Y and E” Sales Record 
” Cards will help your sales 
and profits. 
E d profi 
Write us for samples. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
| 753 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Y, 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 

National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Sales Plannin3, That Leaves 
Quotas Far Behind 


(Continued from page 187) 


page ad in the newspapers; (9) 
small ads run daily in newspapers ; 
(10) distributor has central place 
where public can phone for demon- 
strations; (11) the distributor has, 
unknown to dealers, investigation 
made; (12) the distributor keeps in 
daily telephone contact with every 
dealer; (13) Wednesday night an- 
other meeting is held; (14) distrib- 
utor keeps factory advised of 
progress daily; (15) newspaper 
publicity, and (16) proof of page 
advertisement to run with names 
of purchasers. 


Plenty of Work 


There was plenty of work for 
each distributor in connection with 
the week’s drive. But that was 
what we wanted. The more activity 
there was about their showrooms 
the harder their salesmen would 
work and the more surely they 
would catch the spirit of the cam- 
paign. We posted this list promi- 
nently, so that the dealer could 
check off each point, with a flour- 
ish, as soon as he had looked after 
that particular detail. Then we 
would turn automatically to the 
next. 

The first prize, won by Ted 
Marquard, the Cleveland salesman 
who sold thirty-three cars during 
“Show Me Week,” was one of our 
Model 76 sport sedans. Second 
prize was a watch, chain and knife; 
third prize, tied by four men, wrist 
watches; fourth prize, tied by two 
men, Gladstone bags, and fifth 
prize, a fitted traveling case. 

Buffalo, with a quota of 25 cars 
and actual sales of 79 cars, took 
first place among the thirteen cities 
with 316 per cent of its quota. New 
York, with a quota of 85 and sales 
of 258 was second; its percentage 
of quota was 303. All the eleven 
other cities, with a single exception, 
were over their quotas for the 
week, and we had made their quo- 
tas generous ones at that. 

In New York the salesmen were 
so busy that they didn’t have time 
to read in the newspaper that a 
5,000,000 share day had been re- 
corded on the stock exchange while 
the drive was in progress. That 
provided a wonderful excuse to 
salesmen for a failure to sell cars. 
Purposely I listened to their con- 


versations when the newspapers 
came out, fully expecting someone 
to exclaim, “Well, here goes the 
market for cars,” but none of them 
seemed to have time to read the 
“hard luck” stories in the papers. 

One of the reasons why Buffalo 
won was because a big accident 
outside the city that week gave the 
factory man there an opportunity 
of staging one of the most unique 
demonstrations I have ever seen. 
An Auburn car was torn all to 
pieces in the accident, but the 
driver came out uninjured and 
after putting new wheels under the 
body drove it back to town under 
its own power. The factory man 
persuaded the distributor in Buffa- 
lo to trade that wrecked car in at 
once; then he put it on display out- 
side the showroom, telling all about 
the accident and thereby emphasiz- 
ing the car’s safety in as dramatic a 
fashion as could possibly be done. 
The owner of the car, who owed 
his life to the fact that it had not 
smashed completely, was on hand 
to swear to all the facts. 


Value of Extra Effort 


These are just a few examples of 
the way our dealers, distributors 
and salesmen fell in with us in 
making the event a success. It was 
high-pressure merchandising ap- 
plied to the automobile business, 
but the automobile business re- 
sponded just as surely as any other 
business. It taught all of us, the 
factory organization as well as the 
distributing organizations, that ex- 
tra effort applied to retail sales was 
bound to bring extra returns. The 
salesmen know now that a few 
more calls, a few more demonstra- 
tions, and a few extra hours can- 
not help bringing in a few more 
sales. 

To help us we called on every- 
one who was in any way indebted 
to us. Our stockholders, our own- 
ers, people with whom we had done 
business at any time, all were in- 
formed of the drive and helped us 
interest their friends and acquaint- 
ances. Auburn stockholders, some 
of them driving $10,000 cars, 
stopped at the showrooms to give 
us the names of other people who 
might be sold Auburns. In the 
large offices of other concerns from 
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whom we make occasional pur- 
chases, two or three cars were fre- 
quently sold when we might never 
have gone after them otherwise. 


Sold All Models 


Another thing the campaign 
helped us do was to sell an entire 
range of models and to disregard 
the fact that new models were be- 
ing introduced. Automobile sales- 
men have a tendency to place all 
their effort on the latest model or 
on the one that is easiest to sell. 
We got their minds off those things 
for this week, and they sold some 
of the other models which pre- 
viously they had paid little atten- 
tion to selling. And they kept out 
of the showroom except to make 
their reports. When for any rea- 
son they would drop in at the of- 
fices, they would hear of the sales 
other men were making, they would 
look at the standings on the score 
board, they would see the intense 
activity all about them, and they 
would hurry right back to work 
again. 

How long such a pitch could 
have been sustained I cannot say, 
but I do know that even more im- 
portant than that single week’s 
sales has been the effect on the men 
of knowing the results they may 
expect to come from working a lit- 
tle harder. They have more confi- 
dence in themselves, and they also 
have more incentive for making an 
intensive effort to sell cars, not 
only for one week, but for every 
week. A taste of the profits which 
come from intensive selling leaves 
a desire to secure more of them. 


Donkey and Elephant 
Race to Washington 


Whatever may be the relative merits 
of Alfred E. Smith and Herbert C. 
Hoover and the platforms on which 
they stand, the Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion in New York 
is going to settle the question of Re- 
publican and Democratic supremacy in 
an entirely different manner. 

On August 1 an elephant piloted by 
J. B. Martel, a Republican, and a don- 
key, to be prodded by Frank A. Russo, 
a Democrat, will depart from Times 
Square en route to Washington. More 
than $500 has already been put up by 
post members on the race. Most of it 
is even money as Mr. Martel is a novice 
in the mahout business, while Mr. Rus- 
so’s muleteering experience is quite as 
limited. 


New Use for Duco 


_A_ new use for Duco is shown in a 
display of road advertising signs on 
view this week at the Du Pont Products 
— on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 

ity. 


Tee Golfmore 
finest hotel on loveliest shore of 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


HE Golfmore fronts on a broad 

stretch of sandy beach in the beauti- 
ful wooded dune country, near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, 62 miles from 
Chicago. Golf [two excellent courses} a 
canter or stroll over glorious dune trails, 
tennis, a dip in the surf, a dance at even- 
ing to the music of a famous ten- piece 
orchestra,and many other diversions pass 
time all too quickly. Motor tourists stop 
for a meal and stay for weeks in this en- 
trancing environment. Delicious meals 
with fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
from nearby Michigan farms and orchards. 


Extra large bedroom, dressing room 
and private bath {meals included} $8 to 
$10 a day, single; $13, $15, $17, $18, 
double. Special weekly rates and rates for 
organization outingsand forconventions, 
on request. 

Michigan Central Railroad or Motor Bus 
Lines to Grand Beach; or South Shore Electric 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad highways, 


from all directions, to The Golfmore. Further 
details with illustrations on request. 


GRAND BEACH 
acne ‘Ow LAKE MICHIGAN 


epi 


E. Chicago 
j rn! 


he(olfmore 


HOTEL 
GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 


Fireproof— Accommodations for 500 ~ J. E. BYRNES, Manager 
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YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Panleton. «s<xsenees 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 


110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


‘ WILEES A. Banas 
TIMES @ LEADER 
Published each week day afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 


Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 
lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
“ae a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in \ 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Framcisco. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Lat our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 
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To Sell Cars in Britain 
Appeal to Snobbery 


(Continued from page 197) 


peal to social snobbery. Instead of 
referring to the Buick as an Amer- 
ican car, care has evidently been 
taken to omit any references to its 
origin of manufacture and British 
“atmosphere” prevails. 

One recent British advertise- 
ment points out that “wherever you 
find leading men, whether at their 
work or their recreations, there 
also will you find the Buick.” 
Among the users are “338 directors 
of companies, 215 distinguished 
naval and military officers, 213 
prominent surgeons and _physi- 
cians, and such celebrities as the 
Right Hon. Lord Denman, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O.; the Right 
Hon. Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.LE.; the Right Hon. Lord 
Biddulph; Gen. Sir Alexander 
Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.; and 
Vice-Admiral H. P. Routh, M.V. 
O.” 

All this is snobbery if you like. 
But clever advertising, I venture to 
predict. 

The American car manufacturer 
has several obstacles to overcome 
in the British market. Among 
these I should emphasize the nat- 
ural conservatism of the Britisher 
and his preference to the British- 
made car, with this preference en- 
couraged and enlarged by British 
manufacturers and aided by the 
Government and press, 


Light Cars Favored 


It is also worth while to point 
out that British cars are of smaller 
horsepower with correspondingly 
smaller tax and lower running 
costs. The method of taxation by 
horsepower which exists in Great 
Britain favors the light car. 

Generally speaking, British deal- 
ers and agents have a greater free- 
dom of action and less restrictions 
imposed when selling British cars. 
When it is remembered that there 
are some 15,000 retailers in the 
British motor industry, of whom 
there are probably only 5,000 con- 
tracting agents holding a definite 
franchise for a particular manufac- 
turer, the key to the situation be- 
comes obvious. The remaining 
10,000 retailers, without any re- 
strictions of representation, can 
exercise a tremendous influence 
with their own customers. 


The fact that few American cars 
are entered in reliability trials and 
motor club events in England has 
a tendency to interfere with their 
sales. Mere “paper performance” 
or advertising copy cannot sell so 
easily to the Britisher as to the 
American. Proof of performance 
is important. Few if any Ameri- 
can cars are entered by the manu- 
facturer for events of this kind, 
and the general impression exists 
that the American car is sold on 
“paper performance” only. 


American Cars in Races 


For the first time, I believe, in 
motoring history, two Ford cars 
have been entered in an important 
road race in Ulster on August 18, 
for the Daily Mail prize valued at 
£1,500, and the famous Tourist 
Trophy presented by the Royal 
Automobile Club of Great Britain. 
Another American car, the Stutz, is 
also competing. Thus, apparently, 
American manufacturers are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of 
such events in relation to the 
British market. 

In my opinion, the first ob- 
ject in advertising American cars 
should be to camouflage without 
misstatement the fact that it is 
an American car. That may be an 
unpleasant fact to face—but it is a 
fact. Not because the American 
car is not as attractive a proposi- 
tion as the British car, but because 
patriotic sentiment is being stimu- 
lated by the “Buy a British car” 
campaign. So successful has been 
the “Buy a British Car” coopera- 
tive campaign that most British 
motorists today, if they prefer an 
American car, ask themselves be- 
fore buying “Dare I buy an Ameri- 
can car?” 

If the car cannot be described as 
“British built,” better omit any 
reference to its origin of manufac- 
ture at all. Let your advertising 
talk about quality, performance 
and value on equal terms with 
British cars, and in the same lan- 
guage. 

You must get an English “ 
mosphere” about your advertising 
—English layout, English illustra- 
tions depicting English people in 
English settings, and English copy 
written without the slightest sug- 
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gestion or use of American phrases. 
Rightly advertised and distributed, 
] believe there is a good market for 
the better American car in Great 
Britain. The British motorist ap- 
preciates the beauty of line and 
finish you put into your coachwork, 
your cars are imposing in appear- 
ance, they have an air of well-being 
about them, they have a difference 
with a distinction, and to those who 
like something different the Ameri- 
can car can be made to appeal. 

To succeed, however, the sales 
policy must be carefully consid- 
ered, even the outward appearance 
and details of the car itself, the 
selling conditions and relationship 
with retailers safely established to 
get the utmost support from the 
trade—and a big sustained adver- 
tising campaign conceived and con- 
ducted. 

It is significant that few British 
motor manufacturers allocate suf- 
ficient money to conduct a really 
big advertising campaign through- 
out the year. It is surprising how 
small is the average advertising 
appropriation. If I were to give 
you figures you would be aston- 
ished. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for 
American manufacturers with a 
suitable product and courage to 
plan big advertising of the right 
kind. 


Wholesale Prices Lower 


A decline in the general level of 
wholesale prices from May to June is 
shown by information collected in rep- 
resentative markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, computed on prices in the 
year 1926 as the base and including 550 
commodities or price series, stands at 
97.6 for June, compared with 98.6 for 
May, a decrease of one per cent. Com- 
pared with June, 1927, however, with an 
index number of 93.8, an increase of 4 
per cent is shown. 


Union Carbide Expands 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
has acquired the Acheson Graphite 
Corporation. All of the holders of the 
Acheson common stock have signed an 
agreement and the exchange probably 
will take place within the next thirty 
days. 

The Acheson company owns a manu- 
facturing plant at Niagara Falls with 
an annual output of about 45,000,000 
pounds of graphite in powdered and 
electrode form. 


Petroleum World Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Petroleum World 
and Hydraulic Engineering, has ap- 
Pointed Roy M. McDonald as manager 
of their San Francisco office to repre- 
sent these publications in Northern 
California, Washington and Oregon. 
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Buffalo Market 
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a comprehensive study 
of Buffalo buying power 
is now available for 
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Six Months Planning— 
Two Months Sellin3, 


(Continued from page 198) 


on the lists furnished four direct 
mail pieces were sent. 
A half showing of poster panels 


was used in 47 towns during 
May and June. Street car cards 
were used in Atlanta, Macon, 


Athens and Rome. Special atten- 
tion was paid to window displays 
during the campaign. 

The divisional sales meetings 
were under the direction of C. O. 
Brown, assistant merchandise man- 
ager. He was assisted by Gus 
Mayer, manager of the merchandis- 
ing service division of the General 
Electric Company refrigeration de- 
partment and the special represen- 
tatives of the Kelvinator, Hussman 
and McCray companies. An entire 
day was given to each of the meet- 
ings, the mornings being devoted to 
giving technical information on the 
various equipment, and the after- 
noons to explaining the methods 
most desirable in selling electric re- 
frigerators. 

First day’s sales totaled $83,307. 
The first. five days of selling ac- 
counted for one-fourth of the en- 
tire quota, and at the end of the 
seventeenth day 53 per cent of the 
quota had been reached. At the 
end of June when the campaign 
closed sales had outdistanced quotas 
by 28.2 per cent. Sales for the 
fifty-three-day period of the cam- 
paign averaged $7 worth of electric 
refrigerating equipment for every 
customer. 

H. A. Pendergraph, merchandise 
manager of the Georgia Power 
Company, in reviewing the cam- 
paign, said: “There are three fac- 
tors that stand out in my mind as 
the most important in the success 
of the campaign; first, the fact 
that the campaign was adequately 
planned and prepared, that there 
was no guesswork as to the method 
of promotion, that at the divisional 
meeting every salesman had an op- 
portunity to clear up any questions 
he might have relative to the plan. 
Second, the maintenance of a con- 
tinual spirit of competition and 
rivalry between district and district, 
division and division through daily 
bulletins showing the standing of 
each and every sales unit. Third, 
the educational value of the adver- 
tising campaign which brought 


about the intelligent acceptance on 
the part of the customers for the 
convenience and economy of elec- 
tric refrigeration.” 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidently for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 


falo. 


REPRESENTATION 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN 
St. Louis? A_responsible firm covering St. 
Louis and the Southwest is in position to rep- 
resent, job, distribute and store your merchan- 
dise. Can we aid you in your distribution? 
Wackman Poggensee Chemical Company, 12 
North Commercial St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders’ booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another, Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wooc- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PREMIUMS 


“SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
where. Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 


Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


